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In the Editorial Notes the Reader will find 
atrief summary of the contents of the suc- 
cessive issues of the Christian Union, a sort 
of readable index to its varied matter. 


Che Outlook. 


Thanks partly to the fidelity of the best of the 
public press of all sections and both parties, partly 
to the practical instructions of the American pul- 
pit in the fundamental principles of national honor 
and honesty, partly to the instincts of the Amer- 
ican people, who are sound at heart, and partly 
to the financial wisdom and practical skill of our 
Secretary of the Treasury, who has shown him- 
self eminently the man for the hour, the nation 
glided into resumption on the second day of Janu- 
ary without making so much commotion in the 
commereial waters as has often been produced at 
other times by the failure of a single bank. The 
nation is solvent; and every indication points to 
permanence of solvency. In lieu of the long line 
waiting for gold, which discouraged prophets of evil 
had foretold, gold was positively not wanted; and 
the Sub-Treasury in this city, the only point where 
the United States undertook to redeem its notes 
on the first day of resumption, actually received 
$268,000 in gold more than it paid out. There is 
to-day more danger of an exeess than of a defi- 
ciency of gold. There was no call for ‘‘the silver 
dollars of our fathers.” Not the least of the many 
benefits which resumption confers upon the coun- 
try is the closing of the gold room, which for 
many years was the greatest gambling house in the 
country, and has sent the pulsation of its feverish 
blood into every hamlet throughout the Union. 
The redemption of the naticnal honor was cele- 
brated in this city by a national salute and a pub- 
lic and general display of flags. ‘‘ Resumption 
has come of its own accord and without being 
forced or aided by law,” and having so come is 
likely to stay, unless some most unexpected and 
unavoidable disaster should again involve the na- 
tion in bankruptey. The people having once be- 














gun again to trade with dollars as good as gold 
will not easily relinquish them for irredeemable 
paper. As an incident of resumption, under the 
law as it now stands, we may expect to see all 
bills of smaller denominations than $5 disappear, 
and silver take their place. 

The partial publication of the official documents 
on which the President based his suggestion that 
a free and untrammeled ballot was unknown in 
some of the Southern States at the last election 
presents a terrible picture of the condition of 
affairs in some of the Louisiana parishes. At 
Waterproof, La., an emeute in which, according 
to Republican reports, sixty-five colored men were 
killed, near Shreveport over 200 colored people 
driven away, at Caddo Parish over fifty negroes 
killed, at Tensas Parish as many killed and many 
more driven away, at other parishes Republican 
meetings broken up, Republican leaders warned 
and Republican voters driven from the polls; these 
are some of the items in an indictment which has 
the sanction of an official presentation by U. 8. 
officers, endorsed by the President. And follow- 
ing it there comes into court the Young Men’s 
Progressive Association of New Orleans, with an 
address td the country, adding details, names, 
localities, dates, such as can easily be proved false 
if they are false, though possibly not so easily 
proved true, if they are true: 

‘* Such cases as that of Daniel Hill, of Ouachita Parish, 

who was riddled with bullets, and his assassination com- 
pleted whilst upon his dying bed trying to make peace with 
his God; Herman Bell, of the same parish, taken from his 
home in the dead of night, dragged to the woods and 
massacred, his body left to feed the vultures and the 
prowling beasts of the forest; Commodore Smallwood, 
Charles Carrol, John Higgins and Washington Hill, of 
Concordia Parish; Charles Bethel, Robert Williams, Mun- 
day Hill, James Stafford, Louis Postlewait, William Henry 
and others, of Tensas Parish, who were ruthlessly murder- 
ed in their different parishes for no other reason t!:an that 
of being Republicans, and for attempting to exercise their 
rights as American citizens.” 
This is as yet indictment—not proof; and com- 
munities as well as individuals are to be presumed 
innocent till proved guilty; but the indictment is 
certainly sufficient to make out a prima facie 
case, and give full warrant for the investigation 
by the Senate Committee, whose Sub-Committee 
is already, at this writing, on its way to New Or- 
leans to ascertain the facts. 

Gen. Sheridan replies to Secretary Schurz’s call for 
a bill of particulars to justify his sweeping charges 
against the Indian Bureau, by a long letter— 
it fills over two columns in fine print of the New 
York ‘‘Tribune”—in which he alleges that he 
‘‘made no charges against anyone,” and then pro- 
ceeds to cite evidence to prove the charges, which 
he has not made, to be true. It is the misfortune 
of such a controversy as this, in the columns of 
the daily papers, that it proluces no very definite 
impression on the public mind except that the 
Indian, between two very unquiet stools, is fall- 
ing very hard to the ground. How utterly in- 
adequate this sort of controversy is to give any 
real light to the public is indicated by the fact 
that the New York ‘‘ Tribune” gleefully remarks 
that the Secretary of the Interior may feel this 
morning that General Sheridan’s pen is even 
mightier than his sword; while the New York 
‘*Times” thinks that*it is evident that General 
Sheridan blundered in going out of his way to 
pitch into the Indian Bureau, and now feels 
obliged to maintain his ground at any cost. To 
ascertain the real facts in this case would require 
a jury of experts, and a prolonged examination 





and cross-examination of witnesses and investiga- 
tion into accounts; but on the face of the corre- 
spondence General Sheridan’s letter seems to us 
petulant in spirit, inconséquent in argument 
and in the main irrelevant in its statements of 
fact. It did not require two columns and a half 
to prove that ‘‘ we have occupied his (the In- 
dian’s) country, taken away his lordly domain, 
destroyed his herds of game, penned him in reser- 
vations and reduced him to poverty ” without ful- 
filling our contracts with him; and General Sher- 
idan does not seem to us to have proved anything 
more than this. He certainly has not traced the 
responsibility home to the Indian Bureau, or 
shown how the condition of the Indian would be 
bettered if he were handed over to the guardian- 
ship of the army. 


The English press evidently do not share the 
sanguine enthusiasm of the Home Secretary; and 
while they would probably not dispute his sage 
assertion, that there is no occasion for ‘‘ unneces- 
sary alarm,” they evidently think that there is 
real occasion for more than he exhibits. The 
failures last year were in number 5,000 more 
than during 1877, and include some of notably 
great proportions; nor have these ceased. The 
cable announced Monday the failure of the Cor- 
nish Bank, an institution with three branches, 
which, after an existence of 110 years, has sus- 
pended with uncertain assets, and liabilities of 
£1,000,000. According to one authority, in some 
of the country districts mangel wurzel and tur- 
nips are serving the purpose of bread, and in 
some of the cities tallow-end and cat’smeat are 
merchantable articles. In Sheffield are 12,000 
idle workmen; in Glasgow balf the masons, join- 
ers and painters are idle, and the mills are run- 
ning on short time; at several of the great cities 
the poor rates are not enough to prevent starva- 
tion, and local organizations are straining their 
utmost energies to supplement them. Meanwhile 
labor complications increase, and gigantic strikes 
are threatened. The Amalgamated Society of En- 
gineers, with 40,000 members and a fund of £250, - 
000 ($1,250,000), threatens a strike in resistance to 
a proposed increase in hours of labor by the Em- 
ployers’ Association; the Miners’ Association are 
similarly preparing to resist a proposed reduction 
in wages in the mining districts; and a strike be- 
gun on the Midland Railway is extending. The 
proposal of the Pall-Mall ‘‘ Gazette,” to remove 
the surplus population by emigration to new 
fields, while utterly inadequate as a remedy and 
utterly false in its assumption of the cause of 
the distress, strikingly illustrates its extent and 
reality. 


Republicanism and Protestantism are twin 
shoots from the same root. We gave last week 
in our Religious News columns some account of 
the marvelously rapid growth of Protestantism 
in the land which is but now just recovering from 
the terrible persecutions that in the sixteenth 
century deprived it of its best blood. This growth 
of religious liberty is accompanied with a corre- 
sponding development of political freedom. The 
Senatorial elections were in effect determined last 
Fall, when the local bodies were chosen on whom 
devolved the duty of electing eighty-two new 
Senators to replace out-going members and some 
vacancies. Of these eighty-two the Republicans 
had in the old Senate but nineteen; in the new 
they have sixty-four, giving them a majority in 
that body of fifty-seven. This election justifies 
the prophecies of M, Gambetta, who advocated 
the organization of a Senate against the Radical- 
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on the express ground that it would become, in 
time, a bulwark of liberty; it isa severe blow to 
the Royalists, and a yet severer blow to the di- 
minishing followers of the waning fortunes of the 
Napoleonic dynasty. In 1880 the present tem- 
porary Septennate will come to an end, and the 
present election almost ensures the definitive es- 
tablishment of a Republic then in France, after a 
struggle towards one ever since the overthrow of 
the Ancient Regime by the first revolution. 








There seems to be some reason to belicve that 
the Ameer has not abandoned Afghanistan alto- 
gether, but has simply withdrawn to Herat to 
avoid the danger of capture by the British ad- 
vance; and the Indian correspondent of the Lon- 
don ‘‘Times” is probably quite within bounds in 
saying that ‘‘ there is risk of too great importance 
being attached in Europe to the Ameer’s departure 
from Cabul, and of its being regarded as virtually 
terminating the campaign.” It also appears that 
the report of the submission of his son Yakoob 
Khan is *‘ premature ;” though it at least indicates 
that negotiations are pending with him for the 
purchase of his allegiance. 








The Dean of Westminster, as our readers learned 
last week, is not to write a book on America. But 
he has made a speech about it which was suffi- 
ciently independent of national prejudice and 
sufficiently appreciative, not to say laudatory, of 
American civilization and institutions to subject 
the orator to kindly and yet decided criticism 
from the London ‘‘ Times.”” The Dean has com- 
paratively little to say about that material prog- 
ress which is apt to be our chiefest boast, and 
devotes bimself to a picture, it can hardly be 
called an analysis, of our psychological history 
and character. We are more interested, however, 
in his prophecies of our future, even though they 
possess a sensible Delphic-like vagueness. He 
does not share the dark forebodings of some of 
our own prophets of evil; is sure that the country 
has still a long course to run; thinks, on the 
whole, the buoyancy of the American character, 
even though it sometimes approximates levity, is 
a hopeful indication; sees in us, in spite of occa- 
sional outbursts of lawlessness, a self-control and 
common sense and love of freedom, inherited 
from Great Britain and not lost by the transmi- 
gration; and has a sanguine faith, which is in 
pleasant contrast with Macaulay’s skeptical 
fears, that the voice of the reasonable few will 
make itself heard more and more. He rightly 
recognizes, as the nation’s greatest want, its 
need of a ‘higher inspiration,” and we 
only regret that his expression of his sense 
of America’s need in this respect—a need which 
it ought to be the peculiar ambition of the pulpit 
and the religious press to supply—is so veiled, not 
to say obscured, by the over-gentle courteousness 
with which it is expressed. Some extracts from 
the address will be found in our Religious News. 


The Governor of Massachusetts suggests in his 
message two reforms which deserve the candid and 
careful consideration of the old Bay State, which 
is sufficiently accustomed to lead public sentiment 
not to be frightened even if it should find itself 
considerably in advance of the other States of the 
Union. One is a proposition that the question of 
biennial elections of State officers and biennial 
sessions of the Legislature be submitted to the 
people. Itis certain that we are ‘‘governed too 
much,” and in this reform Massachusetts would be 
following instead of setting an example to other 
States of the Union, a majority of which have al- 
ready limited the Legisiative sessions to every 
alternate year. The other recommendation is 
that the question of establishing woman suffrage 
be submitted to the people for consideration, in 
the form of a constitutional amendment. It is 
useless to force suffrage upou a reluctant constit- 
uency, and equally useless to deny or conceal the 
fact that, in respect to all the common current 
questions of politics, women would constitute a 
reluctant constituency. But there are two ques- 
tions on which they are already very generally pre- 
pared to vote—temperance and education ; and, if 
the Massachusetts Legislature will submit to the 
people the question whether women shall have a 
voice in protecting their own homes from the rum- 
seller, and in providing their own children with 
adequate education, we shall be surprised as well 





as disappointed not to see Massachusetts leading 
in a political reform as wise as it is righteous. 





The Cincinnati ‘‘ Gazette,” apropos of the recent 
reports of what the devil is doing in that some- 
what Parisian city, gives an account of what the 
churches are doing. More accurately, it simply 
reports what they are, for it gives very little 
account of their actual work. If figures never lied, 
these would seem to indicate that ecclesiastic- 
ally the churches of that city are in an exception- 
ally healthy condition. The Protestant churches 
are almost wholly free froin debt, and their entire 
church property amounts to the sum of $3,310,700; 
the aggregate membership is over 20,000, and tbe 
average attendance on the Sunday Schools a little 
more. But over against these facts is the significant 
one that the attendance on any Sabbath morning 
is a little short of 13,000; that is, the average con- 
gregations are but little more than half of the 
actual church membership. According to this 
either a considerable proportion of the members 
have graduated and do not need to go to church 
any wore, or else the churches must be doing a very 
small evangelistic work. What inthe way of true 
missionary work is being accomplished or even 
attempted does not appear. It is roughly estimated 
that the Catholic church property is worth about 
$3,000,000, but the debts could not be ascertained. 
The average attendance is said to be about 75,000. 
The contrast is instructive; with the same amount 
of machinery the Roman Catholics are reaching 
nearly six times as many people as the Protestants. 


It will be seen from the tolerably full report in 
our Religious News columns of the action of the 
Presbytery of Edinburgh upon the proposed De- 
claratory Statement, that not much change was 
made in the articles as remitted from the Synod, 
and that that which was made was in the direction 
of a still broader interpretation of the Standards. 
The first article affirming the Church’s belief in 
the doctrine of redemption, ‘‘as taught in the 
Standards,” was so amended as to avoid any ref- 
erence to the Standards at all; and the fourth, 
relating to the destiny of the heathen, was changed 
from a vague admission that God may save with- 
out the use of ordinary means to an affirmation 
that the heathen will be judged ‘‘ according to 
the light they have possessed in this world.” The 
promptness and unanimity of this action on the 
part of so representative a Presbytery as that of 
Edinburgh, not less than the terms of the overture 
proposed by one of its members, are indicative 
of a spirit of inquiry and self-emancipation in the 
U. P. Church quite out of keeping with its pre- 
vious conservative traditions. 


The cable emphasizes and attests the accuracy 
of Leonard W. Bacon’s recent letter in the 
Christian Union respecting the Old Catholic 
movement in Europe. The Swiss Roman Catho- 
lies, having received permission from their 
hierachy to vote at the elections of parish priests, 
instead of leaving the voting to the Old Catholics 
have just carried the nomination of a pastor in 
the Bernese by the slight majority of 446 to 25. 
All lovers of religious liberty will hope that 
Switzerland has seen the last of the attempt to 
force an offensive religious faith and ceremonial 
on a reluctant people by governmental authority 
acting under the pretense of religious reform. At 
the same time, the cable justifies the Christian 
Union’s interpretation of the character and 
policy of the present Pope by a very brief 
and fragmentary report of a letter addressed 
by him to the Bishop of Cologne, expressing 
his hope for the establishment of peaceful rela- 
tions between the German Government and the 
Vatican, and urging the German ecclesiastics to 
obey all laws not contrary to their religious 
faith. 


The fact that a successful International Associa- 
tion is in existence having for its object the 
reform of International law is itself strong evi- 
dence of the growing brotherhood of nations, The 
Honorary Secretary, Mr. Howard Payson Wilds, 
writes us that the seventh annual meeting of this 
organization will be held next summer in London. 
The subjects to be discussed will be ‘Bills of 
Exchange,” ‘‘ Negotiable Securities,” ‘‘ Bank- 
ruptcy,” ‘‘ Patent Law,” ‘‘ Collision at Sea,” and 
other subjects of private international law, as well 
as questions of public law not yet announced. 





SABBATH RIGHTS. 


AYOR Stokely is entitled to the thanks not 
merely of the best citizens of Philadelphia 
but also those of the entire country for demon- 
strating that there is power in our Sunday laws. 
Whatever they may be elsewhere, in Philadelphia 
they are a very live letter indeed. That more 
widely than well known theatrical manager, Mr. 
Fox, undertook to open his ‘‘shop for gain” on 
Sunday, ostensibly for a dress rehearsal. A crowd 
thronged to witness the rehearsal. The law made 
short work of his false pretense, and he forfeited 
his bail and fled. This result appears to have won 
the battle at a blow; and the indications at the 
last advices are that the peddlers of ‘‘ immoral 
gimeracks” in the City of Brotherly Love have 
been worsted without even showing second battle. 
It is high time that those interested in the pres- 
ervation of the quiet of Sunday should not only 
know their legal rights, but, knowing, should reso- 
lutely maintain them. It is quite time that they 
treated the scornful derision of ‘‘ Puritanie leg- 
islation” with the quiet contempt which it deserves. 
It is well understood among all who consider the 
subject disinterestedly that ‘‘ Sunday laws” do 
not aim to control individual faith, or to secure 
for the first day of the week a religious observ- 
ance. Probably a majority of the judges through- 
out the country believe, more or less distinctly, 
that God did set apart the seventh day as a day 
of rest and worship; that he authorized some 
transfer of its sanctions, in their substance, to the 
first day, and that he recommends and approves 
a permanent consecration of the first day to re- 
ligious uses by all mankind. But they hold such 
tenets as matter of individual faith and life only, 
and do not administer them as part of the law of 
the land. Whatever traces may be observed in 
ancient English or early American law of ecclesi- 
astical rule or religious purpose in the laws gov- 
erning conduct on Sunday have disappeared in 
modern law, as practically administered. “Protec- 
tion of individual liberty is the real object; the 
protection of the liberty of the many for rest and 
worship against encroachments or interruptions 
from the few. It is because the masses desire and 
need the day for rest that the law forbids the 
few to prosecute and exact covtinued labors. It 
is because the masses desire religious institutions 
that the law interposes to restrict on one day the 
noise and bustle and excitement of the other six. 
This is the motive which underlies the statutes 
maintained in most of the States, and that ought 
to be maintained in all, furbidding unnecessary 
work and travel, the transaction of ordinary bus- 
iness, the prosecution of judicial and official du- 
ties and the like. 

The principle is plain; generally the applica- 
tion is simple; the only difficulty is a lack of 
vigor and courage in the Christians of the com- 
munity to avail themselves of the power which 
the law puts intotheir hands. Nothing is clearer 
than that the law will not compel, except under 
extraordinary circumstances, the performance cf 
secular labor on Sunday, nor sanction the per- 
formance of public work. There are, indeed, ex- 
ceptions. It has been held that a sailor cannot 
refuse todo Sunday work. But this was upon 
the ground of the special necessities of work on 
board ship. The court held that sailors are en- 
titled to take rest on Sunday, but not more than 
they are to enjoy sleep at night; yet the master 
must be allowed to call all hands when the safety 
or working of the ship requires, whether at night 
oron Sunday. And the courts on shore cannot 
decide whether be had good reason. 

But, on the other hand, the courts have vigor- 
ously maintained that ordinary commercial ncces- 
sities do not justify Sunday labor. In one case 
the master of a vessel brought a cargo of coal to 
the port of New York, and the agreement was 
that if the owner of the coal did not receive and 
cart it away within six days the ship should have 
extra pay for each day’s delay. Instead of a week 
it was six weeks before the vessel was relieved of 
her cargo; and the master sued for the extra 
charge, claiming it for the six Sundays as well as 
for the week days. The decision was that the 
coal owner was not in duty bound to move his 
coal upon Sundays, and therefore Sundays should 
not be counted. 

Yet more significant was the decixion of the 
courts in Pennsylvania some eight or ten years 
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ago in the case of the Philadelphia Mercantile 
Library. The stockholders convened, and passed 
a resolution requiring the directors to provide for 
opening the library on Sundays. The directors 
refused, on conscientious grounds. The stock- 
holders applied to the court to compel them. But 
the court declined; said that keeping the library 
closed on the Sabbath was in harmony with the 
Jaw and the general religious customs and public 
sentiment of the state; and declared that if the 
directors were willing to dispute the stockholders’ 
requirement the courts ought not to interfere. 

The laborer has a right to his day of rest; the 
public has a right to it. This right is one-which 
the law recognizes and will enforce. And we hope 
that the mayors of other towns may be induced 
to take advantage of Mayor Stokeley’s example, 
and see to it that the ‘‘ hucksters of immoral gim- 
eracks” are not permitted to despoi) the American 
people of their Sunday, and give them in lieu of 
the sacred day of rest a debased and deteriorated 
Parisian Sabbath. 


DEFAMERS AND DEFENDERS. 
R. John B. Gough tells a story of an irate 
=e husband who entered the house in a tower- 
ing rage, which his unlucky wife attempted to 
appease. ‘*‘ Why, what is the matter, John?” said 
‘*Matter!” he replied, with a muttered im- 
precation, ‘‘ Matter! why, Thompson called me a 
liar on the street!” ‘*‘ Oh, never mind that,” said 
the wife soothingly, ‘‘he can’t proveit.” ‘* But he 
did prove it,” responded the angry husband, 
angrier even than before. That seems to be the 
unpardonable offense which the Christian Union 
has committed against the modern drama. It is 
no new thing for a religious newspaper to call it 
immoral; ¢he Christian Union has proved it so. 

In truth, if anything could demonstrate the utter 
hopelessness of the attempt to reform the drama 
it would be the Pharisaism of its psewdo defend- 
ers. Some allowance must be made for green- 
eyed jealousy in estimating the significance of the 
scandalously scurrilous attacks which have been 
made upon Mr. Booth for his caustic but irrefut- 
able testimony concerning the character of the 
modern drama. But with all allowance made for 
this element, the fact remains that the prisoner 
at the bar has no other resource to break the tes- 
timony of the chief witness for the prosecution 
than alternately to swear at and to vilify him. 
Mawworm has turned theatrical apologist. Peck- 
sniff has become defender of the drama. And he 
turns up the whites of his eyes and cries out 
Abominable! because the ablest representative of 
histrionic art in America, the American peer of 
the English Macready, declares that no man 
can safely permit his wife or daughter to visit 
the modern theater unless he has first ascertained 
the character of the play. As though this were 
not fully justified, not only by the character of 
both play and players who in the average stroll- 
ing companies represent the drama in all but the 
very largest cities, but scarcely less by the theaters 
in even the city of New York after a season 
that has fed the theater-going public with such 
plays as Clarissa Harlowe, Olivia and The New 
Magdalen. 

The truth is that so long as it was only the min- 
ister and the professed moralist who condemned 
the tendency of the average modern drama its 
defenders could afford to shrug their shoulders, 
and say with a pitying smile, ‘‘ Poor fellow! he 
knows nothing of what he is talking about.’”’ But 
when an actor, the son of an actor, speaks from a 
life-long familiarity with the stage, this con- 
temptuous pity is no longer available; and the 
only resource of the claquers of the modern drama 
is to drown the voice of protest with an execratory 
hiss. 

Neither Mr. Booth nor his principles require any 
defense by the Christian Union. That he has 
kept himself clearly within bounds in his testi- 
mony is a fact that will not be doubted by any one 
of average moral discernment who knows any- 
thing either of modern plays or players. The best 
evidence of the truthfulness of his testimony is 
the insane rage which attempts to answer it by 
collecting all the stale scandals concerning him 
that everyone has invented in the past, adding to 
them a new stock invented for the present dis- 
tress, dragging in his wife for added insult, and 
even desecrating the sanctity of the tomb by in- 





she. 





volving the memory of his father and attempting 
to revive against the living the odium which at- 
tached to the reckless and insane crime of the 
brother that isdead. The Christian Union tenders 
to Mr. Booth both the congratulations and the 
thanks of the community for a service which he 
bas rendered so effectively—the defenders of the 
drama themselves being judges. 





CHRIST WITH US. 

\ E think of our Christ too much as we 

think of the dead heroes; as one who has 
lived, has wrought a mighty work, has left the 
world. We ought the rather constantly to think 
of him, not only as the oue who has done some- 
thing for us, but as he who is now doing; not 
only as the one who has lived, but as he who is 
now living; not only as the one who has been in 
the world, but as he who is now in it just as ut- 
terly as when the dust of Palestine fell upon his 
blessed feet. We ought to think of him as a ver- 
itable, vital, vitalizing, personal presence with us. 

Standing in the crypt of the Cathedral of St. 
Paul’s in London your eye is attracted by a huge 
mass of porphyry, to gain which they searched 
the continent of Europe. They wanted some- 
thing large, massive, grand. At length they came 
upon it in Cornwall, England. They cut it, 
shaped it, polished it, at last lifted it upon its 
plinth of Aberdeen granite and dedicated it as 
the tomb of their grandest man. On one side you 
read the inscription, ‘‘ Arthur, Duke of Welling- 
ton, born May 1, 1769; died September 14, 1852.” 
A great man was buried when they buried him. 
His hand had been for many a year on the helm 
of the British Empire. His influence remains in- 
deed, but his personality has departed. In these 
difficult times confrouting England in the sense of 
personal presence she cannot have the Iron 
Duke. 

Pass beyond the Channel, and in Paris take 
your place beneath the golden dome of the Hotel 
des Invalides and behold the most magnificent 
sepulcher in the world. You are gazing now at 
the burial place of Wellington’s chief antagonist. 
Above, the dome; beneath your feet, the variegated 
pavement; down in the open crypt, rimmed round 
with the marble balustrade, the sarcophagus. 
Circled with wreaths of laurel are written in 
mosaic the principal victories of the great hero. 
Ranged round are the tattered flags he bore, 
waving, totriumph. Read that inscription—it is 
a sentence from the great Emperor’s will written in 
his exile: ‘‘ I desire that my ashes lie on the banks 
of the Seine, among the French people whom I 
have loved so well.” But Napoleon himself hes 
gone. His influence remains, but he is not in the 
world. Him neither can France have in any way 
of personal presence. 

Go to Rome, stand for a moment under that en- 
circling dome of the Pantheon. Raphael loved 
that majestic building, more majestic even than 
St. Peter’s. It was his wish that he might be 
buried there. Look! There on the wall it is 
written, ‘‘Here is the tomb of Raphael.” But 
Raphael is not there. You may gaze entranced 
upon his Transfiguration in the Vatican, you may 
be touched and softened as his wonderful madon- 
nas tell you the story of that virgin mother- 
hood with its pains, its mysteries, its beatitudes. 
But Raphael was done with this world at thirty- 
seven. He puts color no more to canvas. Every- 
where in Rome you may see something that he 
has done, nowhere can you see anything that he 
is doing. His works last, he has gone forever. 

The great heroes, painters, poets, teachers— 
they have beea; but, as to this world, they are no 





longer. They have gone otherwhere. They have 
carried their presence with them. They are 
memories; they are not presences. 

Is the Lord Christ like these? Does he 


speak only to us from the pages which were 
traced by his followers eighteen centuries ago? 
Is he no more than the first of the shadows 
of the past, the first of memories, the first of biog- 
raphies, the most perfect of human ideals? Is he 
only an ideal, after ell? Does he reign only in 
virtue of a mighty tradition of human thought 
end feeling in bis favor, which creates and sup- 
ports his imaginary throne? 

No, he is a present, personal, living Saviour, 
“Lo! Iam with you alway, even to the end of 
the world,” is not an idle, not an unfulfilled 





promise. He is not with us merely as a thought 
but as a life. He gathers us up into his own 
being; he floods us with it. There is inspiration 
here certainly for any duty, for any endurance. 
The faith, Christ with me, can make the poorest 
and the hardest life luminous, joyous, glorious. 
This is the faith that overcometh the world. 


—In the current number of the Christian Union those 
who are interested in endeavoring to preserve the Amer- 
ican Sabbath from desecration will find a statement of 
the legal principles on which protection is afforded. 
A well-read student of modern history gives a compre- 
hensive account of German Socialism, and incidentally 
shows that, however necessary the stamping-out process 
adopted in Berlin may be in that locality, it would be as 
inexpedient as it would be impolitic and un-American here. 
America is in no present danger of being communized or 
mob-ridden, and, if it were, Germany’s methods would not 
be the ones with which to counteract the danger. Two 
distinguished writers have something to say in answer to 
the call of a Deist for evidences of Christianity. Dr. 
Allibone presents with admirable conciseness the histori- 
cal evidences, and shows, by some significant citations, 
that some of the ablest and most independent thinkers of 
literature have borne witness to its divine origin and 
authority; then E. P. Roe appeals to that testimony of 
consciousness which constitutes an ever-living witness, 
whose voice time cannot weaken nor death silence. Dr. 
Dale in an admirable letter traces the whole history of the 
Afghanistan war, fully justifying the view which the 
Christian Union has taken of this unwarrantable invasion 
in itscurrent notes. ‘ Laicus’’ makes a suggestion to pas- 
tors how to make the prayer meetings more interesting, 
and to laymen how they may improve the time. Several 
correspondents, replying to Dr. Pond’s article on the 
Atonement, criticise his philosophy, but they add em- 
phasis to the fact that relief from the burden and succor 
from the thraldom of sin are afforded by the life and death 
of Jesus Christ, Saviour of mankind. In the literary pages, 
among other writers Dr. W. G. Shauffler, Professor W. 
S. Tyler, of Amherst, the Rev. T. R. Slicer, of Brooklyn, 
and C. L. Norton, Esq., contribute to the reader’s infor- 
mation respecting current books of importance. In the 
Young Folk’s department a well-known writer begins a 
new and entertaining story, to be completed in three or 
four numbers. 

—Some of the New England Young Men’s Christian 
Associations are just now agitated by the question 
whether a man can properly be a member of an Evan- 
gelical Church who belongs to a daily newspaper and has 
to work upon it in getting ready Monday’s issue. Works 
of necessity have always been recognized as exempt from 
the prohibition of labor on Sunday; and the Monday 
morning newspaper is as truly a necessity as a Sunday 
dinner. The suggestion has, indeed, been made that the 
editor might work up to midnight Saturday night and 
begin again at midnight Sunday night. This is measuring 
religion by the watch altogether too closely. The Sabbath 
was made for man, not man for the Sabbath; and any man 
who desires his Sunday’s rest would far rather get it by 
leaving his work Saturday afternoon, and beginning it, if 
necessary, Sunday afternoon, than by breaking into two 
nights to satisfy the conscience of his time-piece, and so 
destroy the rest of both days. Let us be consistent. If 
the Monday morning paper robs God, the receiver is as 
bad asthe thief. If it is wrong to prepare it, it is wrong 
to buy it after it is prepared. 

— A general committee to canvass for city charities, 
comprising representatives from various local benevolent 
organizations, announce that wagons will be sent out 
through the city January 14th to collect supplies of cloth- 
ing, bedding, provisions and fuel to be distributed by the 
institutions among the deserving poor. The collectors 
will show certificates of authority so that no one need be 
deceived, and contributors may address their goods to any 
particular institution in which they may havea special in- 
terest. 

—The newspapers are very generally taking up the sug- 
gestion of the Christian Union mentioning the name of Dr. 
Joseph Thompson for the mission to Berlin, and with uni- 
versal approval. He is thoroughly familiar with European 
politics in general, and with the Court of Berlin in par- 
ticular; he is, in every fiber of his being, an American; he 
has made a life-long study of the great principles of politi- 
cal science without being in any sense of the term a poli- 
tician, and he is a man whom the position would have to 
seek; he never would seek the position. There are prob- 
ably plenty of nominations that would give the managing 
politicians greater satisfaction, but it would not be easy to 
suggest one that would give the country greater satisfac- 
tion or greater honor. 

—Those who thought a year ago that Mr. Beecher was 
reviving the doctrine of purgatory in a new form will find 
reason to change their opinion, in so far as it was an 
honest one. In thesermon which he preached last Sunday 
he declared strongly his disbelief in any kind of interme- 
diate state or purgatory, in the Roman Catholic use of that 
term—a place in which redemption not finished by faith 
in Christ is brought to its completion. Whatever hope 
Mr. Beecher’s preaching may hold out for those in another 
life who, so far as the impartial judgment can form 
any opinion, have had no fair chance in this life, it clearly 
does not remit the penitent and beheving soul to any 
kind of purgatorial fires for the completion cf an unfin- 
ished salvation, 
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GERMAN TREATMENT OF SOCIALISM. 
By Wm. WELLS NEWELL. 


LTHOUGH the attempts of Hoedel and No- 
 biling to assassinate the Emperor were soon 
proved to be only individual crimes, without any 
accomplices, the central government eagerly 
seized upon them as a pretext for repressive meas- 
ures. Hundreds of arrests were made all through 
Germany of persons charged with expressions of 
sympathy and approbation. These words, often 
uttered in privacy to supposed friends, were pun- 
ished with severe sentenees. Poor laboring men, 
and even women and girls, accused of such ex- 
pressions as ‘‘ As well he as another,” were con- 
demned to long terms of imprisonment. During 
a single month (October) the district court of 
Essen alone (this district contains less than 100,000 
inhabitants) took cognizance of thirty cases of 
‘*Insult to the Imperial Majesty” (majestiits be- 
leidigungen); twenty-two persons were sentenced 
to an aggregate imprisonment of thirty years and 
among the accused were sixteen wen and six 
women. The age of the youngest was sixteen 
years, of tlie oldest sixty, and the least term of 
imprisonment was two months, the greatest six 
years! Let it be recollected that there has not 
been the slightest disturbance in Germany, nor 
any offense committed which according to English 
or American law could be punished at all. 

The anti-Socialist law of October 21st gave to 
the local governments the power to suppress 
Socialist publications, periodical or non-periodi- 
eal; to close all societies or unions infeeted with 
Socialist doctrines; and to forbid the exercise of 
his trade or profession to any person guilty of 
propagating such opinions. The authorities have 
also the power, on proclaming a sort of modified 
state of siege, to banish any persons so guilty from 
the place of their residence, and to interdict all 
public meetings for which permission is not pre- 
viously obtained, and similarly to suspend the 
freedom of publication. After the enactment of 
this law many Socialist journals stopped publica- 
tion, and many societies dissolved, in anticipation 
of legal proceedings. However, at the end 
of the first month in which the law was in 
force there were forbidden 143 societies, thirty- 
seven periodicals, and 401 non-periodical publica- 
tions. Among the societies were twenty-one 
trades-unions, sixty-two political associations, 
thirty-six singing societies, four theatrical so- 
cieties, ten working-men’s social meetings, and 
seven beneficial societies. One of the interdicted 
newspapers, it is asserted, belongs not to the 
Socialist, but to the Progressive (Fortschritts) 
party. The authorities are, however, the sole 
judge of the application of the penalties of the 
law. The only appeal lies to a commission ap- 
pointed by the Imperial Government, which is 
now in session; but it is understood that these 
prohibitions will be modified in few cases. 

Meanwhile, the severity of the police régime 
has been increased. Berlin now contains one 
policeman to every seventy able-bodied males; 
but a recent order increases the number of a 
special police force from fourteen to forty-eight, 
whose duties are defined to be ‘‘The better con- 
trol of travel on the railroad stations and in 
hotels, of suspicious places and persons, of secret 
meetings and the circulation of revolutionary 
writings.” Further, the patrols inall the suburban 
wards are to be strengthened, ‘‘to proceed with 
decision against the dangerous activity of the 
destructive elements of the population.” These 
measures, however, do not seem to have been re- 
garded as sufficient, for, in anticipation of the 
Emperor’s return to Berlin on November 27, in 
conformity with the law the ‘‘minor state of 
siege”? was proclaimed in that city, and the pro- 
visions put in force according to which the police 
were allowed to expel suspicious persons, and the 
possession of arms was forbidden to persons un- 
provided with a license, leaving in reserve the 
clauses which prohibit unlicensed public meetings 
and publications. Immediately thereafter Hassel- 
man and Fritzche, deputies to the Reichstag, 
together with forty other persons, three women 
among them, were expelled from the city, and it 
is even proposed to banish these men from the 
empire, The Socialist party, all of whose organs 


«ve thus been suppressed, and whose chosen 
\-u ters ure exiled, numbered at the recent elec- 
tiv.. 600,000 voters. 


As an example of the spirit 








in which the law has been executed, it may be 
mentioned that among the forbidden publications 
is an address of J. Jacobi to his electors, delivered 
in 1870, on the objects of the Workingman’s 
Movement. Jacobi has just been canonized by 
Prof. Virchow as one of the great men of the 
Democratic (Fortschritts) party, and as the soul 
of conscientiousness. 

Germany, meanwhile, suffers; the ‘‘crisis” in 
all departments of trade and manufacture con- 
tinues, and the breach between employers and 
employed is not closed. ‘‘There is not work 
enough dope in Germany,” cries deputy Von 
Koeller in the Prussian Landtag; ‘‘ Germany is 
not rich enough to support her population with 
so little work.” The milliards of France have 
proved a curse rather than a blessing. $60,000,000 
of that sum have been snk in unproductive 
railroads which the Government could not now 
lease on any terms. There is a deficit in the 
budget, both of the empire and of Prussia; but to 
increase the direct taxes is allowed to be impos- 
sible. The Government, therefore, lends not an 
unwilling ear to the empiries who propose protec- 
tive duties as a remedy. In other words, it is 
gravely proposed to relieve a prostrate labor- 
market by adding new taxes, and raising the cost of 
all articles of consumption! One might almost say 
that the greatest Socialist in Germany is Prince 
Bismarck. It is he who urges the very same 
measure which our own Socialists advocate in 
America; namely, the acquisition by the State of 
the railways at an expense which, it is declared 
by the Progressists, will amount to $250,000,000. 
The paternal Government has accustomed the 
people to look to itself for aid in all emergencies; 
what more natural, what more logical, than that 
it should be asked to regulate wages and provide 
employment? The State, assuming the railroads, 
becomes in effect a vast co operative society; 
what more proper than that it should take an in- 
terest in, and promote the interests of, other 
co-operative societies? Yet it is for asking this 
that hundreds of honest men are treated like 
dogs. On the other hand, it is the Socialist party 
who run counter to their own principles, in other 
respects, by becoming the champions—in Ger- 
many hitherto the sole champions—of individual- 
ism. When they demand a free press, direct 
influence of the popular will on government, 
disarmament, substitution of militia for a stand- 
ing army, separation of Church and State, they 
demand rights which in America are so usual as 
to seem things of course. The extension of in- 
dividual activity leads to individual relf-reliance ; 
and the policy of the Chancellor of;Germany leads 
by a straight path to the merging of all power 
and property in the State; in other words to 
Socialism, though it may be to the Socialism of 
Peru under the Incas. So true is it!that extremes 
meet; and that the present course of the German 
Government is not only playing into the hands 
of the Socialists, but even borrowing their prin- 
ciples, 

On the other hand, if the Socialist organs and 
societies are suppressed it is clear that the rad- 
ical party will be forced by natural laws to fill, 
more or less, the vacuum thus created. 

At the very time that the Berlin authorities 
proclaimed their civil state of siege (Nov. 28), 
the Progress or Fortschritt party issued, as the 
result of a caucus in Berlin, its new programme. 
This embraces among others the following 
points: absolute freedom of the press, of move- 
ment and of association; general industrial aud 
secular education; the shortening of tue time of 
wilitary service, and determination of the army 
for the year by annual enactment; and the 
equality of all sects before the law. But voices 
were heard urging the adoption of part of the 
democratic programme, and even of the principle 
of graded taxation of incomes. Prof. Virchow 
urged the necessity of abandoning the unreliable 
‘*bourgeoisie” for the middle class. Eugene 
Richter laid the blame cf the hard times upon the 
wars, and declared the necessity of a reaction 
against absolutism. As the ‘‘ Frankfort Gazette” 
was fined for criticising the Socialist Law it is not 
at all clear that the party of Pregress may not 
find their organs too under government censure. 
Already, says the ‘‘Koelnische Zeitung,” the 
working-men have grown more sober; they know 
that the magistrate bears not the sword in vain. 
The wealthier class, who already saw the club 








lifted above their backs by the combined work- 
men, breathe more freely. The fatal public 
agitation being removed, things settle themselves. 
It is manifest enough that such language looks 
forward to a permanent repression. No problem 
will be settled in two years time. What are the 
prospects of a country which is so affected by free 
discussion that it finds it necessary to erect a 
law under which Stuart Mill, if he had had the 
misfortune to live at the present time in Germany, 
would have been silenced, and probably exiled? 

France, the while, cannot be blamed for look- 
ing over the border with a malicious amusement. 
Itself now free from Socialist agitation—the Paris 
Commune having convinced the workingmen of 
Lyons and Marseilles that their ideas cannot, at 
present, be carried into execution—it sees its vic- 
torious neighbor shivering in the presence of a 
specter itself need fear no more. Recently de- 
prived of two provinces and fined five mulliards, 
it now can boust to be the most prosperous coun- 
try of Europe while the finances of its conqueror 
are in hopeless confusion. Having regained the 
respect of the world by an admirable self-control, 
it is now advancing on the secure path of liberty 
while thoughtful Germany is condescending to a 
petty tyranny whose timorousness surpasses any- 
thing in the administration of Louis Napoleon, 
who, for his part, was careful never to interfere 
with thought, and allowed the publications of 
Proudhon with ostentatious contempt. With a 
biting satire, M. Valbert, in the ‘‘ Revue des Deux 
Mondes” expresses his hope that the Prussian 
police, who are to be the judges of the publica- 
tions which endanger society, will not include in 
that class the atheistic speculations of Haeckel or 
the pamphlets of the opponents of State coutrol 
of railroads. : 

We, in America, have just finished a campaign 
in which a little Socialist faction, like a Chinese 
army, made such a mighty beating of tin pans 
and explosion of crackers as to persuade the 
world, including themselves, of their numbers 
and influence. Mr. Fawcett was so much im- 
pressed as to do us the honor, in his article in the 
‘Fortnightly Review,” to class us with Germany, 
as countries in which Socialism had made the 
most progress. Mr. Faweett further attempted to 
account logically for this supposed phenomenon. 
It was because we were protectionists, and had 
over-exalted the functions of the State. Now 
that the half-dozen scarecrows who composed this 
Falstaffian host, ashamed of the public stare, 
havé crept into the holes and caves to hide their 
nakedness, Mr. Fawcett, perhaps, may laugh at 
his article with as good a grace as we ourselves. 
We suddenly discover that we have no such party. 

Having thus in one respect, at least, seen the utter 
folly of the pessimism which has lately become 
a fashionable faith, and which in fact serves asa 
cloak for political indifference, it is to be trusted 
that we may pluck up somewhat more belief in 
the intelligence of the people and the efficacy of 
free discussion. The German Socialists have been 
accused of being bandits and atheists. In point of 
fact they are no such thing, but, as every intelli- 
gent person ought to know, embrace every variety 
of moral character, good, bad, and indifferent, 
and every variety of religious faith, from Ultra- 
montanism to Nibilism. Neither, in their oppo- 
sition to property, do they advocate a violent di- 
vision of wealth, but confine themselves to pro- 
posing a graded tax increasing according to in- 
comes, and State advances for the formation of 
co-operative societies. With regard to these 
claims, says M. de Laveleve, in an admirable arti- 
cle in the ‘‘ Revue des Deux Mondes” which all 
who wish to form an idea of Catholic Socialisin 
(for there is such a thing) would do well to 
read, the best remedy for headstrong Socialism 
would be to grant them. ‘‘ You have, it is said, 
arecipe to put an end to all abuses, and trans- 
form society into an Eldorado. Very well; group 
yourselves; found your phalanstery or your co- 
operative society. Here are advanced the sums 
requisite for your enterprise. If you succeed, we 
will imitate you; but if before the end of the year 
you come to blows, and these brothers are turned 
into enemies, excuse us from exposing society to 
such a régime.” If, however, the demands of the 
German Socialists were a hundred times more 
audacious and unprincipled than they are it 
would not alter the matter. Every elector has a 
right to seek to introduce into the State what 
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changes be pleases, if he confines himself to legal 
means. If the majority entertain dangerous opin- 
ion it is a pity; the minority have a right to 
argue with them, but not to sboot and imprison 
them. Whenever the majority is really revolu- 
tionary the effecting of a revolution is simply a 
question of time. Meantime, the people of the 
United States will rather sympathize with the un- 
fortunate and oppressed men whom a long expe- 
rience of absolute power has habituated to expect 
from the State the remedy of their crushing ills, 
than with the tilted oppressors who revive the 
theories of the Inquisition, and make war on the 
liberty of thought. 


THE STORY OF LITTLE HENRY. 
(An Incident from the Newspaper.) 
By Mrs. 8. M. B. Pratt. 


’ ES, brown and rosy. perhaps, like you, 
y Was the little child they have not found ; 
Or perbaps his eyes, like yours, were blue, 
And his poor sweet head faint-golden too- 
The little child who was drowned, 


I hardly think his mother was right— 

Did she have it?—not to give him the bread ; 
But be shut the door, and then—** Good night ; 
(Yes, he went alone and without any light), 

“T’ll never come home,” he said. 


Poor little child, he was seven years old. 

Why, the bird’s wild nest was new in the tree; 
There were roses enough for him to hold 
In bis two small bands. But the river is cold 

In the summer-time, you see. 


From the trouble of tears where did he go? 
Where did he go with bis two bare feet ? 

That life was bitter he seemed to know, 

(What manner of bread did he think to eat ?) 
Did he know that death was sweet ’ 








THE AFGHAN WAR. 
[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT. ] 


rT\HE debate in the House of Commons on the 

Afghan war closed this mornivg, and the 
Government had a majority of 101. Afghanistan 
isa country lying northwest of British India, from 
which it is separated by a lofty chain of moun- 
tains pierced by tbree principal passes. It con- 
tains about four or five million inhabitants. It 
broke away from Persia about a hundred and forty 
years ago, and there has been so little stability in 
its political institutions that on the death of 
nearly every one of its successive rulers there has 
been a fierce civil war. The Afghans are a half- 
civilized race—wild, brave and reckless. Tiere is 
hereditary jealousy between the various tribes 
which occupy the country, and they submit reluc- 
tantly to the authority of a single chief. Some of 
our Indian Statesmen of the last generation sup- 
posed it was in the interest of the English empire 
in India to encourage the mutual jealousies of 
the Afghan people, and so to prevent the growth 
of a single vigorous State. We began early in 
this century to look with anxiety on the countries 
lying northwest of our Indian possessions. Napo- 
leon had uttered some menacing words about 
striking a blow at us in the East, and we proceeded 
to throw a net-work of diplomacy over Persia, 
Afghanistan, and Scinde. At that time we had 
not passed the Indies, and of course we did our 
best to wake the ruler of the Sikhs our firm ally. 
The treaty we made with Persia was an extraor- 
dinary one; promising on our part to defend Per- 
sian territory against all invasion, we required the 
Shah to engage that no Frenshman should be per- 
mitted to remain in any part of the territory sub- 
ject to his government. The panic about France 
passed away with the victories of Wellizgton on 
the Peninsula, and for many years Afghanistan 
gave us no concern. 

Forty years ago we began to meddle again. The 
Afghan throne was oceupied by Dost Mahomed, 
who was one of twenty brothers belonging toa 
family which had given the Afghan princes a great 
deal of trouble. Through a series of romantic 
adventures he had fought his way to supreme 
pover, had expelled the princes who had ruled the 
country since its separation from Persia, and was 
administering the government with singular abil- 
ity and vigor. It was alleged that he had given 
some cause of offense to Runjeet Singh—‘‘the 
old lion of the Punjab,” and our ally. At Loodi- 
anab there was living the former occupant of the 
throne of Cabul, the representative of the prince 
who claimed to be the ‘‘ legitimate” ruler of Af- 
ghanistan, and in an hour of inexplicable and al- 
most preternatural folly the Governor-General— 





Lord Auckland, a quiet, peaceable sort of man— 
determined to ally himself with Runjeet Singh 
for the expulsion of Dost Mahomed and the resto- 
ration of Shah Soojah to his lost throne. The 
shadow of Russia, projected across central Asia 
and gradually moving towards the Hindoo Coosh, 
was, of course, a principal reason for adopting 
this insane policy. We took Ghazne, Candubar 
and Cabul. Shah Soojah recovered his crown, 
aud, by our intervention, was enthroned over a 
people that hated and despised him. 

After settling the affairs of the country to our 
satisfaction, most of our troops returned to India, 
but some 4,000 or 5,000 men, with about 10,000 
camp followers, were left for the protection of 
our embassy at Cabnl. The Afghans, who were 
secretly furious that the ‘infidels’ should bave 
placed over them a prince who had none of the 
vigorous qualities necessary for ruling so brave 
and turbule_t a race, watched for their opportu- 
nity and inflicted upon us a terrible vengeance. 
They murdered the principal men of the embassy 
and then drove out our army. A few of our peo- 
ple were taken prisoners, but most of them died 
a miserable death trying to make their way 
through passes held by hostile tribes. Of the 
fifteen thousand that left Cabul only one man 
reached Jellalabad. It was anawful catastropbe, 
unprecedented in the history of British arms. 
Within a very short time this terrible calamity 
was as terribly avenged, and we were again in 
Cabul. When there we could do nothing bet- 
ter than restore lost Mahomed. He was the 
only possible ruler, and if we were to have the 
Afghans for quiet neighbors it was necessary to 
place him in his old position. The frightful suf- 
ferings which we had endured, the trightful suffer- 
ings which we had inflicted, euded in this incoher- 
ent and preposterous conclusion. 

Ended? No. For we had inspired the Afghans 
with a fierce hatred of the British name and a 
deep distrust of British policy. For more than 
five-and-thirty years it was the wise endeavor of a 
succession of Viceroys to efface from tke Afghan 
mind the memory of the wrongs of which we had 
been guilty. We abstained from interference in 
their internal affairs. We treated them with 
courtesy. We gave them money and arms. 

The policy was fairly successful. Dost Mahomed, 


as far as Il remember, always behaved in a most 


friendly and honorable way. Even during the 
Mutiny, when he might have attempted to avenge 
the injuries which. we had done him, he gave us 
no trouble. He was a man of genius and had a 
singular faculty for government. He was capable 
of a self-restraint that is uncommon among half- 
civilized races; and his natural sagacity was not 
blinded by his passions. He saw that whatever 
temporary annoyance he might inflict upon us we 
were certain, if be made us his enemies, to crush 
him at last. It is fair, however, to suppose that 
the obvious sincerity of the British Government, 
in their declared desire to live at peace with him, 
had its natural and legitimate effect. 

At his death his son Shere Ali ascended the 
throne; but as usual there was a rival to be de- 
stroyed before the throne was secured. His brother 
contested the succession, and our first offense 
against the present ruler of Afghanistan consisted 
in our refusal to decide between the two claimants 
to the crown. Other offenses—one of them arising 
from our abhorrence of cruelty, which prevented 
our witnessing in silence the perpetration of a 
crime, others arising from events which we could 
not control—have contributed to alienate him 
from us. But after doing my best to master all 
the circumstances which have led to the present 
war I have come to the conclusion that but for 
the recent change in the policy of the English 
Government we might still have been at peace 
with him. 

As soon as the Conservatives came into office 
they concluded that the gradual extension of 
Russian power in Central Asia made it necessary 
that we should have English ‘‘residents” in Afghan- 
istan. The native ‘‘vakeel” who represented us 
at Cabul was not likely, as they thought, to give 
us eurly and accurate political information. 
They were afraid that Russia might be at Herat 
before we knew anything about it. Lord North- 
brook, the Governor-General, was directed to 
take steps to carry out the new policy; but he 
resolutely refused compliance. He knew that 
the Ameer would regard the presence of English 


‘‘residents” with alarm. Shere Ali is no stranger 
to what has happened in British India. As soon 
asa ‘‘resident”’ is sent toa native court the in- 
dependence of the native prince is annihilated. 
We cannot help it An 
sees political 


———s 


Englishman when he 
confusion and judicial corruption 
has an irresistible impulse to set things right. 
He remonstrates and argues—at last he menaces. 
Ifthe native ruleris a just and kindly man no 
menaces may be necessary. He is willing that 
the evils of his government should be remedied, 
but the Englishman is tbe only man who has the 
vigor and capacity to effect the reform. In either 
case, the power of the native prince disappears: 
if he is a bad man, the Englishman overhears 
him; if he is agood man, the Englishman under- 
takes to make such improvements in his adminis 
tration, offers so many suggestions, sketches out so 
many admirable plans, that all the real power 
passes into English hands. The ‘‘ resident” 
becomes ‘‘mayor of the palace.” Shere Ali 
knows this perfectly well and does not want to 
bave an Englishman at Cabul. There is another 
The Afghans are fan 
atical Mahomedans, and they are also, like most 


reason for his reluctance. 


mountain tribes, passionately resolved to main- 
tain their national independence. They hate 
the ‘‘infidel;’ and they hate the foreigner. 


The Ameer has not the authority of his father, 
and he knows that if an Englisiman were at 
Cabul the chances are that he would be assassi- 
nated by a shot from some unknown rifle or by a 
dagger in some unknown hand. 

When Lord Lytton succeeded to the 
royalty he began at once to develop the new 
policy of the Conservative Ministry. We passed 
beyond our frontier and planted a force at Quet- 
tub, in Belodchistan, a position giving us the 
command of the Bholar Pass, which is the road 
to Candahar. We also begau to press the Ameer 
to receive ‘‘residents.” His distrust of us was 
deepened. It was inevitable that he should re- 
mewber the wrongs which we had inflicted on 
his father. He recalled the real or imaginary 
offenses of which we had been guilty against him- 
self. His temper, which is said to be sullen and 
wayward, was aroused. Lord Lytton’s treat- 
ment of bim was unlikely to soothe and quiet 
him. At one moment there was a chance of his 
yielding, but negotiations were suddenly broken 
off, as if the Indian government was resolved to 
provoke a quarrel. When he was in this mood 
Russian influence began to be felt at Cabul. The 
embassy may not bave been actually sent till the 
Berlin treaty had given us ‘‘ peace with honor,” 
but there can be little doubt that as soon as the 
threats of Lord Beaconsfield indicated that he 
was prepared to fight Russia in Europe, Russia 
began to prepare to give us trouble in Asia. The 
Ameer received the Russians, it is said, with os- 
tentatious courtesy. He refused to receive our 
own representative, Sir Neville Chamberlain, and 
the result was the present war. 

What will be the issue it is difficult to prophesy. 
Lord Beaconsfield presaged the war in bis speech 
at the Mansion House with a cynical frankness. 
He said that we must rectify our frontier. In the 
House of Lords a few evenings ago he endeavored 
to qualify this statement, and said that he meant 
that once the war had arisen we bad the oppor- 
tunity of rectifying our frontier. But the real 
truth seeiws to be that he wanted to get possession 
of both sides of the Suleiman mountains, so that 
the passes at both ends might be in the possession 
of English garrisons. If the Ameer had consented 
to receive ‘‘ residents,” we might have worked 
our way to this by gradual means; as he refuses, 
we can doit atonce. But if we attempt to annex 
the country as far as the Hindoo Coosh we shall 
have a double problem before us, In the first 
place, we shall have to govern a restless, barbar- 
ous, warlike race, inhabiting a difficult country, 
and regarding our rule with intense abhorrence. 
I suppose we can do it; but the cost will be enor- 
mous, und it cannot be done without resorting to 
severities which are likely to provoke the generous 
indignation of the English people. In the second 
place, if it is necessary to hold both ends of the 
Suleiman passes, in order to have ‘‘a scientific 
frontier,” it would appear equaliy necessary to 
bold both ends of the passes of the Hindoo Coosh, 
and we shall have to go on annexing. If on the 


vice- 


other hand, we are satistied with the new frontier, 
and leave the rest of Afghanistan to its present 
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rulers, we shall not be likely to have very friendly 
neighbors. 

And what is to be done in reference to Herat? 
In the debate in the House of Lords it was said 
that what the Government really wanted wasa 
‘* resident” at Herat rather than at Cabul; and 
there can be no doubt that in relation to the 
movements of Russia, Herat is of far greater im- 
portance tous. Bat it may, I think, be assumed 
as certain that although Russia would have not 
the slightest objection to the presence of an Eng- 
lish Embassy at Cabul she would offer the strong- 
est resistance to any attempt on our part to plant 
ourselves at Herat. On the whole, our Govern- 
ment has landed us in a chaos of difficulties. 

I intended to discuss some of the grave constitu- 
tional questions which have been raised by the 
government policy, but this discussion must be 


reserved for another letter. 
R. W. DALE. 
BIRMINGHAM, England, Dec. 14th, 1878. 


ANSWERS TO “ DIFFICULTIES OF A 
DEIST.” 





CHRISTIAN EVIDENCES. 
By S. AusTIN ALLIBONE, LL.D. 

Messrs. Editors : 
EY fpr oowsemger aieacny are many sincere deists 

/ (of whom I assume your correspondent to 
be one), and there are also a few honest deists (to 
which class your correspondent may belong). 
What is the difference between ‘‘ sincere” and 
‘*honest”? the reader may ask. The difference is 
vast. 

If I accept a logical conelusion drawn from 
premises however narrow I am ‘‘ sincere”; but if 
I refuse or neglect to adequately examine all the 
premises which appertain to the subject Iam not 
‘* honest.” You may be ‘‘ sincere” in your asser- 
tion that you do not believe the Bible to be a 
divine revelation; but if you refuse to examine 
the evidences adduced to prove the Bible to be a 
divine revelation you are not ‘‘ honest,” and your 
opinion is worthless. 

What value would you attach to the opinion of 
a man who should assert his disbelief in the exist- 
ence of Julius Cesar or Charlemagne, of the oc- 
currence of a London plague in 1665, or of a 
London fire in 1666, acknowledging that he had 
never consulted the historical annals of those 
periods? And now to the subject immediately 
under notice. 

We find ourselves inhabitants of a world ad- 
mirably suited to our necessities, comforts and 
happiness by the great Being who adapted us for 
its occupancy and it for our use. The regular 
succession of seasons, of day and night, of peri- 
ods of labor and rest; the diversities of faces, 
hand-writings and voices, essential to the good 
order of society; the intellect and the emotions, 
and their manifold uses and applications; all 
these and many more such phenomena prove that 
we are the objects of the guardian care of our 
Creator. 

And can it be possible that he who thus evinces 
such interest in our physical wants and intellect- 
ual constitution can be indifferent to our moral 
and religious well-being—has given us, with a 
necessity of continual action, no means of ascer- 
taining what character of action will be accepta- 
ble to him and promotive of our own happiness? 
It is inconceivable. A priori, then, we have rea- 
son to expect a revelation from the Creator: and 
we have in the Bible what professes to be such a 
revelation. 

Let us consider briefly a few arguments in proof 
of the assertion that the Bible is the Word of God. 

1. There is contained in the Hebrew ritual in 
the Old Testament a body of moral, religious and 
sanitary law such as is not to be found in the 
records of any other nation. From whence did 
the Jews derive these laws if not from God? To 
this question no answer can be given. 

2. The character of Jesus stands entirely by 
itself; in all history there is nothing which re- 
sembles it. That his biographers should have 
drawn such a character from imagination is im- 
possible; they could not even have conceived 
of it. 

3. If Jesus Christ arose from the dead and 
ascended to heaven this fact proved the divinity 
of his mission. The Supreme Being would not 
have wrought a miracle to confirm an imposture; 





and Christ, if not what he represented himself to 
be, could not have raised himself from the dead. 
St. Paul asserts that he was seen after his resur- 
rection by ‘‘ five hundred” at once, of whom the 
greater part were elive when he wrote this state- 
ment. If this had not been true would he have 
dared to assert it? Unless he could have referred 
to some of these witnesses for corroboration it 
would have been a worse than useless falsehood. 

4, Unless men were satisfied that Christ wrought 
miracles and rose from the dead it would have 
been impossible ever to have gaived a foundation 
for his religion. What success would men have 
who should try to establish a religion upon the 
assertion that a man, or one in form of a man, 
had performed miracles—healed the sick and re- 
stored to life--in the streets of London or New 
York? Who would believe them? 

5. But if Jesus was a messenger from God we 
must accept his declarations: and what were 
these? (a) That he himself was a Divine Being: 
‘**Tam Alpha and Omega, the beginning and the 
ending, . the Almighty, the first 
and the last.” (Rev., chap. i., 8, 17.) (6) That 
a day was coming when all men should be judged, 
and that ‘‘ unless a man be born again, he cannot 
see the kingdom of God;” that those who believe 
in him should be saved, and that those who re- 
ject him should be damned. 

6. If Christianity had not been of divine origin 
it never could have triumphed ¢ ver the opposition 
of kings, governors, priests, and the passions of 
men. 

7. An overwhelming proof of the divine origin of 
Christianity is found in its fruits. What other sys- 
tem ever wrought such changes in the characters of 
men; made the wicked good, the violent meek, the 
drunken temperate, the licentious chaste? What 
community in Christendom cannot show transfor- 
mations of this kind? Is not every conversion a 
miracle? 

8. The evidences of Christianity have been suffi- 
cient to satisfy such reasoners and philosophers 
as Grotius, Bacon, Sir Isaac Newton, Boyle, Dr. 
Johnson, Shakespeare, Napoleen I. and Lord Mac- 
aulay, who says of it: ‘‘ Its sublime theology con- 
founded the Grecian schools in the fair conflicts 
of reason with reason. The bravest and wisest of 
the Cesars found their arms and their policy un- 
availing when opposed to the weapons that were 
not carnal, and the kingdom tnat was not of this 
world. The victory which Porphyry and Diocletian 
failed to gain is not, to all appearance, reserved for 
any of those who have, in this age, directed their 
attacks against the last restraint of the powerful, 
and the last hope of the wretched.” (‘‘ Edinburgh 
Review,” Jan., 1830.) Again: ‘‘May she long 
continue to bless our country with her benignant 
influence, strong in her sublime philosophy, strong 
in her spotless morality, strong in those inter- 
nal and external evidences to which the most 
powerful and comprehensive of human intellects 
have yielded assent, the last solace of those who 
have outlived every earthly hope, the last restraint 
of those who are raised above earthly fear.” 
(Speech, April 17, 1833.) Again: ‘* God, the 
uncreated, the incomprehensible, the invisible, 
attracted few worshipers. A philosopher might 
admire so noble a conception, but the crowd 
turned away iu Aisgust from words which 
presented no image to their minds. It was 
before Deity embodied 1a human form, walking 
among men, partakin , cf their infirmities, leaning 
on their bosoms, weep... »vertheir graves, slumber- 
ing in the manger, bleeding on the cross, that the 
prejudices of the Synagogue and the doubts of-the 
Academy, and the uride of the Portico, and the 
fasces of the lictor, uid the swords of thirty le- 
gions, were humbled in the dust.” (** Fdinburgh 
Review,” Aug., 1825.) So much for Macaulay, who 
will not be rated a very credulous man! 

Sir Isaac Newton says: ‘‘I find more sure marks 
of the authenticity of the Bible than in any pro- 
fane history whatever.” 

Dr. Johnson declares: ‘*‘ We have more evidence 
that Jesus Christ died on Calvary in the manner 
stated in the gospels than we have that Julius 
Cesar died in the Capitol.” 

Napoleon I. says: ‘‘ Alexander, Cesar, Charle- 
magne, and I myself have founded greut empires; 
but upon what do these creations of our genius 
depend? Upon force. Jesus, alone, founded his 
empire upon love, and to this very day millions 
would die for him. 





something of human nature; and I tell you, all! 
these were men, and I am a man: none else is like 
Him. Jesus Christ was more than man. : 
This it is which proves to me quite convincingly 
the divinity of Jesus Christ.” 

How does an acute lawyer estimate the evi- 
dences of Christianity? Professor Greenleaf pub- 
lished in 1847, ‘‘ Examination of the Testimony of 
the Four Evangelists by the Rules of Evidence 
administered in Courts of Justice; with an Account 
of the Trial of Jesus,” and he tells us the fol- 
lowing respecting a great judge of our own 
country. 

‘*He (Judge Story), had studied the evidences 
of Christianity with professional closeness and 
care, and had given to them the testimony of his 
full assent; and he has often been heard to declare 
that, in his judgment, the great facts of the gos- 
pel history were attested by a mass of evidence 
which in any court of law now would be perfectly 
satisfactory and conclusive.” (Discourse on 
Judge Story). - 

Let the Deist procure ‘‘ McIlvaine’s Evidences,” 
or Nelson’s ‘‘ Cause and Cure of Infidelity ” (or if 
he send his address to the office of the Christian 
Union he shall have a book sent to him), and 
weigh the matter with that seriousness which be- 
comes the character of the subject. There seems 
to be a prevalent opinion that it is entirely an 
optional matter whether a man shall examine this 
question or not. But it is not so; it is a most 
solemn duty to examine it. If you refuse to avail 
yourself of the light which is placed within your 
reach you must bear the penalty of the omission. 
If is more than forty years since I (always a lay- 
man) commenced the study of the Christian evi- 
dences, and I have read more against revealed 
religion than most of the unbelievers whom I have 
met; and what is the result? Briefly this: I believe 
in the divine mission and in the divine character 
of Jesus of Nazareth and in a final judgment as 
firmly as I do in my own existence. 

PHILADELPHIA, Dec. 24, 1878. 


LET US HAVE THE FACTS. 
By THE Rev. E. P. Roe. 
Editors Christian Union: 

I wAs much interested in your editorial reply to 
an advocate of ‘‘pure and elevated deisim,” and 
also interested in the letter you answered. I am 
ready to believe the writer to be a sincere and 
‘*intelligent person” until I have further proof to 
the contrary, although he intimates very plainly 
that you and I are either fools or knaves. He 
asks, ‘* How can any intelligent person believe the 
Christiano religion?” etc. We say we believe it, 
and I suppose may as well leave him to decide for 
himself in which we are most lacking, intelligeuce 
or sincerity. 

Again, he asks in substance, How much better 
and more satisfying religion would be if Jesus 
of Nazareth were left out, ignored. There are 
some things that cannot be ignored very long. It 
is not safe to ignore a sentinel on his post, be- 
cause if we go where he ought to be we may find 
him there. Gen. Howe and his royal master con- 
cluded that the tattered Continental army had 
practically ceased to exist in that dreary December 
which closed the natal year of our government; 
proclamation was made by the highest authority 
that all the people should act as if the little band 
and its patient leader had lost themselves finally 
in the wilds of Pennsylvania. The luxurious 
Howe settled down for a winter of ease and good 
living in New York, and the ambitious Cornwallis 
was on the point of embarking for England, where 
he would have received rich reward for his share 
in bringing a political delusion to an end. If 
‘*Mr. Washington” and his following had only 
been content to be ignored, if they had simply 
said, It is proclaimed that we do not exist; there- 
fore we will at once become a vacuum, then Brit- 
ish beliefs and expectations would have found 
literal fulfillment; but ‘‘Mr. Washington” (not 
for the world would Lord Howe or his asso- 
ciates admit that he was a general) crossed the 
Delaware, with the little army that it was the 
fashion to ridicule, Christmas night one hundred 
and two years ago. Every schoolboy knows that 
they were not ignored for the next few weeks. 
The only trouble was that ‘‘Mr. Washington” 
existed, and King George found that no theory of 
the political world would be complete which left 


I think I understand ‘ out the Virginian planter, although all of his 
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court assured him, ‘‘ He doesn’t amount to any- 
thing, you know.” 

Unless the advocates of a ‘‘pure deism”’ can suc- 
ceed better than did the Seribes and Pharisees, and 
can find a sepulcher in which the Nazarene can be 
kept permanently, they scarcely can induce those 
who are longing and trying to escape from the 
thraldom of evil to ignore the Divine man who 
appears so often and opportunely in their behalf 
and aids so practically and efficiently. Christians 
do not worship a dead Christ, an historical Christ, 
but a living Friend. 

How do we know he lives? How do we know 
anything of which consciousness gives its unhesi- 
tating testimony! It is assuming a good deal to 
declare virtually that all Christians are deceived 
or deceiving. The testimony of many of them 
would be taken in any court of justice, and human 
knowledge would be reduced toa pitiful sum if 
testimony in regard to other facts was treated in 
the same manner in which the most positive assur- 
ances in regard to Christian experience often are 
received. 

Instead of asking contemptuously, ‘‘ How can 
any intelligent person believe in the Christien re- 
ligion?” let your correspondent question in the 
true Baconian spirit, ‘* Why do Christians believe 
in Christ?) What are the facts of Christian experi- 
ence?” The test is simple: Christ promised to 
manifest himself in certain ways and to do certain 
vitally important things for those who received 
him and complied with his conditions. Does he 
keep his word? 

It .s not for your correspondent or for a wilder- 
ness of savants to suggest that some other phase of 
religion would be ‘‘ better.” The wisdom of men 
once scouted at the idea of a spherical worid, but 
it was round nevertheless. The best religion is 
the true one. How do we arrive at truth in mat- 
ters kindred to the question before us? On the 
ground of human consciousness and testimony. 
Call the witnesses. 

As to the ‘‘ religion of Christ” being an insuffi- 
cient means, it is enough to reply that the cam- 
paign is not yet over. Lord Howe issued his 
proclamation prematurely. 


THE PARSON’S QUESTION B X. 


HE Parson has adopted a new method in the 
prayer-meeting. New brooms, it is said, 
sweep clean; so far this broom works exceedingly 
well. But then the Parson has had the help of 
the Deacon in making it work; whether it would 
have done as well without the Deacon’s help is 
more than doubtful. 

In fact the Deacon was the one to suggest the 
plan; and the Parson fell cordially in with it. 
One thing is to be said for our Parson; he is not 
so wise in his own conceit that he cannot take 
suggestions from laymen. He is not a Protestant 
priest.* The way it came about was this. One 
prayer-meeting last Fall the Parson had finished 
his expository lecture—he was going through 
the book of Job in course—and had said as usual, 
‘*The meeting is now open, brethren.” But he 
had evidently expressed a wish rather than a fact; 
it was not open; it would not open; it was closed 
asjtight as an oyster when you take him out of 
the water, or a hickory nut before the frost has 
touched it. There wasalong pause. The Parson 
hit it a gentle tap by way of opening it. ‘‘ Don’t 
wait for one another, brethren.” But the oyster 
declined to open. Then he tried again: ‘‘ Come, 
brethren! improve the time.” 

Then the Deacon rose to his feet. ‘‘ The fact is, 
Parson,” said he, ‘‘that we have not, any of us, 
anything to improve it with. We do not one. of 
us know anything about Job.” 

‘** Nor care much about him,” said Mr. Geer, in 
an aside, to me. 

The Deacon’s quick ear caught the” words. 
‘‘That’s true,” said he; ‘‘we do not even care 
much about him. But if we did, we could only be 
scholars. We are in no condition to instruct one 
another. We do not say anything, because we 
have nothing to say. We came here to learn, not 
to teach.= For myself, I have been busy in my 
store allday. I got home just in time to take a 





* Note by Jennie.—If all Deacons would make their sug- 
gestions as our Deacon makes them, more Parsons would 
take them as our Parson takes them. 








hasty cup of tea, and hurry off to the prayer- 
meeting. I have had no time to study Job. I 
had no books in which to study Job. I have 
nothing to tell about Job. I came here to get, not 
to give; and when you ask me to give something 
to my brethren, if I tell you the truth, I must re- 
ply that I have nothing, and I hazard the guess 
that this is just the condition of all of us.” 

‘* Experience is what we want,” said the parson. 
‘*A living experience is worth much more to a 
prayer-meeting than either instruction or exhor- 
tation.” 

‘* But experience is just exactly what we do not 
propose to give,” said the Deacon, good naturedly. 
‘: Experiences are our private property. Do you 
suppose I am going to come here and tell the vil- 
lage how I was tempted to be angry with a pal- 
tering customer; how I was tempted to palm off 
second rate goods on an unsuspecting one; how I 
am worried by this infirmity in one of my chil- 
dren and that infirmity in another; when my pride 
got the better of me, and when I got the better of 
my pride? It is all very well to look in and see 
another man dissected; but I tell you, P: rson, it’s 
no use talking: you can’t get us to lay ourselves on 
the dissecting table, and you would not lay your- 
self there.” 

‘* Well!” said the Parson, ‘‘I am not so sure of 
that. In time of revival there is no difficulty. 
You can remember, and so can I, meetings when 
the hour was too short for those who wanted to 
pray and speak in our meeting. ‘ Out of theabun- 
dance of the heart the mouth speaketh.’ ” 

‘* Exactly,” said the Deacon; ‘‘ and our hearts 
have not any abundance, and therefore our mouths 
do not speak. My problem for the last few days 
has been how resumption is likely to affect trade; 
and whether I had better buy largely or lay in 
only a sinall stock this Fall. That is what my 
heurt has been full of all day; and I can’t empty 
it at the tea-table and fill it up with Job in my 
walk to the prayer-meeting.” 

‘* Well,” said the Parson, ‘‘ what would you do, 
Deacon? Let us have your plan.” 

The Deacon, I may say in passing, always has 
aplan. He never finds fault with what people 
are doing unless he is prepared to showthem a 
more excellent way. ‘* The poorest unit that ever 
was made,” he says, ‘‘is better than a cipher.” 

‘*T have been thinking about that,” said the 
Deacon; ‘‘and I have a plan to propose. When I 
get my Christian Union the first column I turn 
to is ‘Inquiring Friends,’ particularly if I bappen 
to have sent in a query to the editors, as I do now 
and then. And summer before last, at Cuautau- 
qua, I think Mr. Cook’s ‘ Question Box’ was the 
most interesting exercise we had. I propose you 
turn the prayer-meeting into a question box, and 
let us be inquiring friends. Let us come here to 
learn, not to teach, nor to exhort. Drop your 
course of lectures on Job; or keep them for Sun- 
day evening, or for a Bible class; no disrespect to 
the lectures, Parson. Pass round a hat this even- 
ing, and ask everyone present to drop in a ques- 
tion—any question. There won’t be many of us 
ready to-night; but you will get some. Next 
Wednesday evening take up one of these questions 
and auswer it. Perhaps it will lead to others. At 
all events you will have the satisfaction of know- 
ing that some one of us wants to know what you 
have come prepared to tell.” 

After some little further discussion the Parson 
agreed to the plan, and it was started then and 
there. The next week the Deacon put up a little 
box to receive questions at the door of the Lecture- 
Room. He prompts every one he meets to ask 
questions. If a discussion arises in the store, or 
the street, or at a social gathering, which involves 
any moral or spiritual or Biblical problem, the 
Deacon says, *‘ There’s a question for the Parson’s 
box,” and out comes his note-book, and down goes 
the question. The Parson does not always an- 
swer them himself. Two or three times, when 
there has been an accumulation of questions, the 
Parson has distributed them, one to each of half 
a dozen volunteers, and each one has brought a 
five minutes’ response, the Parson closing the 
evening with a sort of summary of the responses. 

The broom is still a new broom, but so far it 
has swept very clean. Thanks to the Deacon, 
the question box is never quite empty; we go to 
the prayer-meeting not to improve the time but to 
be improved by light on practical problems; the 
questions are all anonymous; and incidentally we 





get more experience from the church than we 
ever did in the days of Job. 

I jot down here half a dozen questions, as I 
recall them, which have elicited the greatest in- 
terest. 

How shall I make Sunday attractive to my chil- 
dren? 

What is inspiration? 

How can we be polite in society and not be 
sometimes insincere? 

What does Paul mean by saying that he is will- 
ing to be accursed from Christ for the sake of his 
kinsmen? 

How can we acquire a personal consciousness of 
the continual presence of Christ? 

Christ is called the Son of God; Christians are 
called sons of God. What is the difference? 

I recommend the Deacon’s question box to the 
consideration of other churches afflicted with dull 
prayer-meetings. 
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THE SYMPATHY OF CHRIST.* 

‘For we have not a bigh priest which cannot be touched 
with the feeling of our infirmities; bu: was in all points 
tempted like as we are, yet witbout sin.’’—HEnB. iv., 15. 

“For every high priest taken from among men is ordained 
for men in things pertaining to God, that he may offer both 
gifts and sacrifices for sins: who can bave compassion on the 
ignorant, and on them that are out of the way; for that he 
himself also is compassed with infirmity.’’—hgEs. v., 1, 2. 
rTNHIS is the description of Christ, by a Jew, to his 

fellow countrymen, the Jews. As in speaking to 
the Hebrews one must use the Hebrew language, so in 
reasoning with them he must employ the symbols and 
historical events that lie within their knowledge. This, 
therefure, may be considered as a Hebrew rendering to 
the Israelites of an interpretation of who Christ, set 
forth as a representative of God, is. It is the presenta- 
tion of the divine nature in Jesus Christ from a point 
of view of the soul’s need; and there are two elements 
in it; oOue of which is sympathy, and the other of which 
is the object and the conditions on which that sympathy 
is bestowed. 

The phrase, ‘‘ We have not a high priest which can- 
not be touched with the feeling of our infirmities,” does 
not convey the full force of the original word, nor does 
it convey the full force of our own word as derived 
from the original, 

To sympatbize is to take part in others’ emotions, 
whether they are painful or pleasurable. It is to be ex- 
cited by themr, and to have fee.ings like them, In the 
original it is Gvumabnoar, which is the form that at 
once suggests to yuur ear the derivative word sympathy. 
Alford gives this traaslation of the passage: ‘‘ Tempted 
in all things accurding to our simili.ude, apart from 
sin.” He was tried, in other words, ia everytuing that 
men are tried i, except that he never sinned, and never 
had an after-experience of remorse. 

Sympatby, theo, being understood to be susceptibility 
to another’s welfare, as having in one’s self the echo of 
that otber’s juy or sorrow, we fiud that this is laid down 
as the root-fecling of Christ, who is presented as a high 
priest to the Jew and as a divinity tous. He repeat- 
edly is said to have haa compassiun; and that feature in 
his ministry was strikiog. it was put io the impcrative 
mood, ‘R joice with those that do rej ice and weep 
with those that weep” is the command. We are to 
have such a relation to our fellow men as that when- 
ever a chord vibrates in their beurts there shall be a cor- 
responding vibrauon in ours—ithvugt not necessarily as 
iuteuse, and not necessarily with such an accompani- 
ment of remorse. Our bearts are to take part of the 
sorrow, although they may nut take part of the remorse. 
We are to bein such affecuonate and 1espunsive reia- 
tiuns- to each otber that whatever goes on in any other 
affects us on account of those relations, This is the 
idea of the sympathy of which Jesus Christ is the great 
exemplar, 

With whom had he such sympathy? With the ig- 
norant, The very class that moderao refinement ignores, 
if it does not scorn, is the first class mentioned. God 
has made known to us through the Lurd Jesus Christ 
his divine nature, which is so sensitive to human emo- 
Lion that it vibrates with the gladness or with the sorrow 
of the great mass of igoorant men througout the globe. 
Our strait-laced theologians used to lead us to suppuse 
that while God was the God of the Hebrews he was not 
the God of all the earth; but the larger view of God 
which is given ia the New Testament is that he is the 
God of every living creature, aud that the Arabians, the 
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Mohammedans, the Indians, the idolaters of the islands 
ot the sea, every class and kiod of men throughout the 
earth, are objects of his inspection, of his regard, of his 
kindness and of his sympathy. Christ was made to be 
a higb-priest after the order of the Jewish high-priests, 
who are said to have been ordained that they might be 
in sympathy with the ignorant. The language is, 
‘‘ Every bigh-priest taken from among men is ordained 
for men in things pertaining to God, that he may offer 
both gifts and sacrifices for sins: who can have com- 
passion on the ignorant, and those that are out of the 
way.” What is the origin of such a phrase as ‘‘ out of 
the way”? In the olden time roads were seldom made. 
The whole land was not checkered with roads then as it 
is in our day. Probably taroughout Palestine, in the 
time of Christ, there were not half a dozen great roads, 
It is likely there were caravan roads for commerce and 
the migration of the Jews to Jerusalem and home again, 
and these were tne ways in which men were to go; for 
on either side of them were thickets, ravines, rocks, and 
dangers of various kinds. The read being the proper 
way in which men should walk, it is very natural that 
the term way should have transferred to it the idea of 
walking uprightly. So it came to pass that the man 
who conducted himself uprightly, who followed in the 
way of righteousness, who observed moral law in his 
life and transactions, was said to be in the way. There- 
fore, dropping the old phraseology ‘‘ the way,” the sym- 
pathy of God as represented in the Lord Jesus Christ 
was first for those that were ignorant, and second for 
those who had got out of the way, who bad broken the 
law, who had stumbled, or, in piain language, who were 
sinful men. They were those for whom Christ is repre- 
sented as being an ordaincd high priest that he might 
succor them. 

God has sympatby with siofulness both in the sorrow 
which c mes from sin and in the j] y which comes from 
restoration. God has sympatby for men that are low, 
unthiuking, weak, erring, sinful. God so loved the 
world that he gave his own Son to die for it. The feel- 
iug in God was prior to any condition in man that was 
calculated to call it forth. It was a feeling of sympatby 
that led him to offer Jesus Christ to become the leader 
and the saviour of men. 

Now, if we would understand what was understood 
by the Saviour himself us sympathy, we have only to 
trace his life and example. In Philippiars be is repre- 
sented as having emptied himselt of his high esta’‘e, of 
his uorestricted, unlimited, spiritual being [into which 
we cannot enter], of his reputation and honor and 
glory, and as having condescended to men, and joined 
himself to them. 

While theologians of an imperfect school have been 
reasoning about how Christ joined himself to men, aud 
have been trying to put two souls together in one body 
{a human soul called Jesus Christ, anda jivine soul 
also called Jesus Chris ] intermixing them, and indulg- 
ing in all forms of subtle speculations that are utterly 
worthless, and that are absolutely void of all true 
knowledge of the conditions of the mind, and while they 
have been undertaking to throw light on the subject of 
the unity of God to the human race, they have confused 
ad confounded k:owledge on the subject. God 1s 
united to the human race by sympacby manifested 
threugh Christ in the special sense that he took upon 
himself the form of a man, and became, as it were, a 
leader and brother of men. There was no unnatural 
mingling of personality. There was nove of that ob- 
scurity which men have thrown upon us, and called 
“light” or ‘“‘explanation.” He simply revealed what 
was in him before coming into the conditions of human 
life, and developed in his conduct, conversation and 
teachings the inevitable spirit of love and kindness, 
that men might understand through him that these are, 
as it were, the private and domestic character of God 
himself. 

In tracing the history of Christ you will find one 
remarkable fact; namely, that while he often indulged 
in mandatory utterances, and while he often indulged 
in condemnatory words, as a judge does in passing 
upon the acts of persons who have been guilty of ex- 
treme moral delinquency, yet there is not in bis life, as 
set forth in the four jgospels, in the Acts of the apostles 
or in the epistles, an instance in which he carried him- 
self with scorn in human life. There is not aninstance 
recorded in which any man was so low, so sinful and 
so far out of the ordinary scope of acquaintance- 
ship and acceptance that Christ turned from him 
with indifference, or made any scathing remark 
upon him. He joined himself in such a sense to 
the human race that there was not avything that con- 
cerned anybody, from the Roman governor of the 
province to the poorest beggar, or the wickedest woman 
that walked flaunting vice in the street, who did not so 
come within the reach of his sympatby tbat he felt for 
their sorrows and rejoiced in their joy. 

This was so strikingly illustrated that it was made 8 
grvund for attacking him. It was then the highest act 
of hospitality that one could perform to eat with an- 
other; it was the mark of a certain form of brother- 


hood; and when he sat at meat, and publicans and 
sinners came and sat down with him, those who stood 
outside and looked into the dining hall impleaded his 
disciples, as much as to say, ‘‘ Eh! see! your Master 
eateth with publicans and sinners.” It was made a 
matter of scoffing and derision by these men; and they 
were religious men, They were men of high ortho- 
doxy. They were men who felt exceedingly the obliga- 
tion of regulated service. They were men who felt 
extremely the importance of transmitting to the people 
a perfect knowledge of everything that was right and 
good. They stood high upon the ground of instruc- 
tion; but they did not care much for mankind at large. 
They cared for themselves, they cared for their own 
household, they cared for the sect to which they be- 
longed, and they cared for those that upheld them; 
but they condemned all others—especially the un- 
worthy, tbe immoral, the vicious, the outcast, the dis- 
reputable, as well as the unrespectable; and Christ, 
upon tbat, made this memorable declaration, which 
might be written, as it were, on the frontlet of Christ: 
‘They that are whole need not a physician; but they 
that are sick. I came not to call the righteous but 
sinners to repentance.” He declared that the ligament 
which bound him, as representing God, to men was 
their need, their ignorance, their sinfulness; and all 
through the New Testament, in the record of his whole 
ministry, he is spoken of as having compassion on the 
multitude. His heart being moved at the sight of his 
eyes, seeing the harvests that were to be garnered, he 
prayed for more laborers to go out into the field. He 
had unbounded sympatby for men on the ground of 
their ignorance, and on the ground of their sinfulness. 

At the same time you will observe there was none of 
that swagger which we sometimes see in those who 
profess to be plain men, and to belong to common 
folks, and then shoot their arrows at rich men, at aris- 
tucrats, at those who are at the top of pretentious society. 
The very man who cured the sick, who wept with the 
weepers, who restored the dead to the mourning widow, 
who healed the blind, who made himself brother to the 
brotherless everywhere, whose mission was to serve the 
mfltitude—that very same man walked into the houses 
of rich men, and was willing to be entertained as a guest 
there. Even if Herod had come to bim he would have 
treated him as a brother, acd he would bave been in 
sympathy with him—not in his ambition, but in that 
which was good in him. He would bave sorrowed for 
that which was evil and rejoiced in that which was good 
as well in him as in anybody else. From the sch lar 
in the temple to the most ignorant man in Galilee, from 
the highest ruler to the lowest peasant, he ranked him- 
se’f with all, being in sympathy with them. 

It is said that he carried our sins, our sicknesses, our 
diseases. The theological artists always contrived to 
blunder, as did the theological reasoners, in interpreting 
this; and you will find some of the old painters by their 
pictures tried to represent Christ as carrying universal 
diseases; avd a more pitiabble object could pot be con- 
ceived of than they made him appear. He did carry 
our diseases; but he carried them in the same way in 
which a mother carries the sickness of her child, or in 
the same way in which a friend carries the sickness of a 
friend—in the heart, and not in the body. 

This law of sympathy isthe very law which Christ 
himself gave when be said, ‘‘ Love the Lord thy God 
with all thy heurt, and thy neighbor as thysclf.” Here 
is the full rendering of the passage which I have 
selected for our text: We have [cha-ging the form a 
little] a high priest that can be touched with the feel- 
ings which we have by reason of our ignorance, by 
reason of our infirmities, and by reason of our sins. 
Our God is one that can be touched with our sorrows 
and our weaknesses and our transgressions, and that 
can sympathize with us; and this is the summer-side of 
God which gives to the gospel its peculiar element of 
power. It is not, however, the side of God that has 
been mostly represented. The monarchic side, the 
side of sensuous being and imperialism—these have 
been the sides of God that have been represented 
for the most part. 

Do not I remember how, as a little child, I stood 
trembling and waiting in the court of the Geatiles for 
something which should enable me to approach God 
and look to him? Did not I grow up with the idea that 
until there had been something put in joint in my out- 
of-joint soul I had no God except one who could not 
look upon sin with allowance, who was angry witb the 
wicked every day, and before whom the prayers of the 
wicked were sinful? Were not these passages so per- 
verted as to leave the impression on my mind that as 
long as men were in ignorance, and were sinving 
against the law of light and knowledge, and were 
guilty of any sort of transgression, their God had an in- 
finite right to destroy them? It was through God’s 
mercy that any were called who were called; but 
thousands were not called; and it was their fault that 
they were not called—were not these the views that 
were presented to me in my childhood? Did [ not 





have a sense of a God who was most terrible, and whose 


wrath was like the outbursting ligstning in a summer's 
sform that would strike, no man could tell where? 
Was ‘’iere not that ghastly conception filling the whole 
heavens? Aud to me, with my imagination, was it not 
a source of tcrment by day and of torment by night? 
And was it not a source of torment, not to me alone, 
but to whole generations? 

By and by, after the harsh thunder that was called 
“The preaching of tbe law,” there came in sweet and 
gentle strains of harmoay; and it was declared, ‘*The 
soul is 1econciled to the Lord Jesus Christ. Now all is 
changed. Men have accepted the Saviour and he has 
accepted them.” It was all balmy and joyful with 
men then; for repentance and going to Christ had 
wiped out their transgressions. At lust they had got 
inside the circle, and they had a notion that God was 
really compatible with the actual conditions and in- 
firmities of the buman life. 

Now, human life is what God has made it. I do not 
mean that men are irresponsible. What I mean is that 
if men are born in Africa, it is not their fault; that if 
men are born in Madagascar, it is not their fault; and 
that if men are born Indians of the forest, it is not their 
fault; because they were not consulted as to where 
they should be born, or as to what they should be 
when they were born. Those great laws of climate, of 
government and of policy which have prevailed in the 
world at different periods men had nothing to do with 
establishing, and theref re they are not responsible for 
them; they are not responsible for the institutions in 
the midst of which they are born. The laws of cause 
and effect which are every where working out results in- 
dependently of them they are not responsible for. 

Under such c'rcumstances tbere is one thing that we 
have a right to demand—namely, that God sball be 
represented as a being who adapts himself to the varied 
conditions of the whole human family. If men are 
made to believe that God is rigorous and stern, and 
that he will not look with allowance upon anybody 
who has not complied with such conditions as the 
majority of the human family do not understand, and 
never could understand if they were taught them, and 
never cculd perform if they could understand tiem; if 
they are made to believe that there is no Gd of in- 
finite mercy, but only a Gd of justice, then our Lord 
is taken away, and we are left as bereaved as Mary was 
when she said to the gardener, ‘‘They bave taken away 
my Lord, and I know not where they have laid him.” 

The pure and unadulterated representations of God 
by the gospeis and by the epistles, in the sublimest 
moods of their writers, is that he is interpreted to the 
understanding by Christ, by the bigh-priest who is a 
most merciful mediator between men, with their sins 
and faults, and their God. The high priest, Corist him- 
self, in life, stood between men and their Father, not be- 
c use the Father needed any implvuration, not because 
he needed to be prayed to and assuaged and placated 
and smoothed down in order that, at last, he might re- 
ceive them; not because any such thing was necessary; 
but because men in their weakness needed to be helped 
up to a true conception of God. For this reason it was 
that Christ interpreted to men the mercifulness, the gen- 
tleness and the sympathy of the divine nature. Men 
say, ‘‘Through Christ.” Yes, through Christ; for 
Christ was not a medium which rendered the rays of 
light from God harmless and beneficent upon the souls 
of men; be was merely that glass through which men 
could see what, unassisted, their eyes could not see. 
He was to men what an eye-glass is to men who study. 
the orbs that are far away, beyond the reach of our or- 
dinary sight. 

Now, this sympathy with men, not because they are 
esthetic, not because they are ethic, not because they 
are pleasing to others, but on account of what they are 
in themselves—such sympathy with men that you feel, 
‘There is nothing that happens to any human being 
within the circuit of my knowledge that does not con- 
cern me; I bave a heart of such a kind that everything 
which vibrates with joy or with sorrow in any other 
heart anywhere, when I know it, touches a chord of joy 
in my soul ”—that is the representation of the disposi- 
tion of Christ, and the disposition which is to character- 
ize all his followers. And this sympathy, this compas- 
sion, this unity between the inward Jife of others and 
your own life, is the law of power for all men that are 
striving to do good to their fellow men. I do not say 
this as criticising, or as casting any slur upon organiza- 
tions, or upon intellectual instruction, or upon sound 
indoctrination; but I say that neither wisdom, nor per- 
sonal purity, nor authority, nor eloquence, nor any of 
the ordinary gifts of the human mind, is to be com- 
pared for power with sympathy. Where there is sym- 
pathy, all these other qualities come in and augment its 
power and itsinfluence; but wherethere is not sympathy 
the vital air, the secret power, is wanting. 

A man that is rude, a man ‘hat is igaorant, a man that 
cannot speak the English tongue within sight «f gram- 
mar, a man that would not be tolerated in an ordinary 
audience, but that has a great soul, and is filled with 





sorrow for his kind, will do a hundred fold more than 
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Aristotle and Plato and Bacon rolled together, standing 
before a community, and preaching to them simply 
with knowledge. Why is it that euch a man as Murpby 
in New York brings thousands and thousands of men to 
bim? Is it because he understauds anatomy and phys- 
iology? He does not. Is it because all his theories of 
eating and drinking are correct? They are not. Is it 
because be bas such an economic sense of the relations 
of things? Not atall. He is a man, and bas a great 
soul in him; and when he comes to men, they fee] that 
he brothers them and mothers them. There is the 
response of a soul to a soul. 

I will go further, Take the rudest and most ignorant 
ofmen. There has not happened in our time the open- 
ing of a mouth that was more like the outlet of a great 
sewer tbaa was witnessed recently in the case of Deunis 
Kearsey; and yetthere is no disguising one thing— 
tbat this illiterate and foul mouthed ex-drayman had 
the power to stir up communities as very few men have 
bad. He could bricg together his thousands and tens 
of thousands. However malign he was in many re- 
spects, and bowever brutal he was in some respects 
toward tue working man he undoubtedly had a fellow 
feeling; a d it was a real fellow feeling. Here wasa 
man a3 low as avy man that you could very well pick 
up; and be was a power; 6nd his power was not in 
what he said, but simply in bis having a nature that 
took hold of men. He reached, by bis sympatby, a 
great class ‘bat were pitiable, but that capitalists did not 
reach, and that the ordinary political parties did no 
reach, for want of sympathy. There were multitudes 
that neeved pity, there were thousands of men who did 
not pity them; he did pity them, and when he showed 
pity for them he had power with them. 

Look for another illustration at Mr, Moody’s preach- 
ing. It certainly, in 1ts theology, is not acceptable. 
Mr. Moody’s theology is old-fastioned Calvinism gone 
a-masking. He has got at the bottom the old Cal- 
vinistic doctrines; but he is himself intensely sym- 
pathetic toward men; is progressive in all his tendencies; 
he is hop: ful and courageous; and he dresses bis Calvinisin 
in a way that makes it 1 ok very much like non-Culvinism, 
While he uses that kind of Calvinism the power that be 
has is the power of the man himself; and it is the power 
of ameu whose beart is tenderly touched with every 
man’ssiv. te yearns for men. He has heard the call 
of God; be bas heard the voice of Him who said, ‘‘I 
will make you fishers of men;” and he knows how to 
hait the hook to catch men. It is not his scholarship, 
1 is not his eloquence, nor is it his theology that is the 
secret of Lis power: it is the man who has so much of 
the true spirit of Christ and so much cf the divinity of 
It is that love in him whicb, when it c mes to 
men makes them feel its personal power. When you go 
down into desolate places, among peuple that are irrelig- 
ious, that are drunken, and that are hopelessly vicious, 
if you ur dertake to reach them by ordinary statements 
or rhetorical i. fluences, you will find that those things 
will come short. They may be auxiliaries; but in order 
to aff:ct men you must make them understand that you 
have a beart which reaches out after them. 

I never can tell often enough (and I believe I have 
told it to you three or four times already) the incom- 
parable bistory of that missionary who went, in early 
dys, to the West Indian Islands to preach to the 
He had the misfortune of being white; and 
they ranked him, therefore, with their oppressors, at 
whose hands they suffered so much. Then they were 
driven a field so early, they worked so hard, they came 
back at nigbt so late, so hungry and so tired, and they 
ciawled into their straw so soon, that there was not a 
moment during the day when he could have access to 
them. Besides, they had no Sunday. M0 re than that, 
they repelled bim because he belonged to the race that 
were oppressing them. He saw that there was but one 
way in which he could serve them—namely, by taking 
upon himself their condition; and he sold himself, be- 
came a slave, and was driven afield with them; and 
when be felt the Jash, and the sweat poured from bis 
beow, and he was hungry and weary, then he could 
sp. uk to them as aman who felt their sorrows, and 
had partnership with ,them; and they listened to him, 
and the Gospel had free course and was glorified in the 
m ‘dst of those poor slaves. 

Toat was what Christ did. That is the best defini- 
tion of the Atonement that ever could be given by a 
human beiog. Aad it is the man who goes down among 
men to minister to them that does them the most good. 
There is nothing so precious to men, and nothing that 
bas so much to do with the welifare and happiness of 
men, as the soul of aman, Not talking about it, but 
having it, is the thing. 

When you go down todo people good do not tell 
them what you came for. You find a man in the 
ditch; you pick bim up; you take to your home, or 
to some home; you wash him aod cleanse him; you 
visit him from day today; you encourage him; and yet 
he does not know who you are, You are as a father to 
him. You are to him as his mother was when he was a 
babe, le resolyes to do hetter; but after awhile his 
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determination flags; he stumbles and falls again and 
again; but you are not weary; you stand by him until 
at last it breaks upon him, ‘‘Here is a strong, good 
man who is really giving himself for oe; and I am 
saved! I am saved!” There are thousands and 
thousands of men who go to destruction because there 
is not a solitary soul in the human family that will 
stand by them like a brother. There are thousands 
and thousands of men who might be saved if there was 
anybody that would make an atonement for them, that 
would do for them what the Lord Jesus Christ did for 
the whole human family; and when you go to your 
Sunday schools and your Bible classes among the poor, 
it is you yourself that they need. Your tea is very 
good; your coffee is very good; your arrow-root is very 
good; your clothes are very good; all such things are 
very good; but oh, that which makes the desert blossom 
asthe rose is your inward self. The love, the com- 
passion, the sympathy, the Christ in you is that which 
makes the barren places fertile if they are made fertile 
at all. 

Now, how far that is from nature! Consider how long 
the human family has been living in the world. Con- 
sider what the ages have done. Is it true yet, any- 
where, that men look with compassion on each other in 
such asense as that it may be said that one is the alter 
ego, the d uble, the companion of every other? In the 
housebold itis so; but bow faris it so outs‘de of the 
household? Is there ever a reproduction among men of 
this universal mood of God as represented through 
Jesus Christ? Fathers und mothers in their measure 
treat their children in accordance with it; but how 
mapy treat their neighbors’ children so? How many 
feel for every family in the neighborhood such a per- 
sonal 1aterest that they go up when they go up in pros- 
perity, and that they go down when they go down in 
udversity ? 

L \ok at the social intercourse of men who are civilized 
in spots and who are Christianized in nooks and 
corners. Gather together a hundred persons on the 
exchange, and let them separate into groups, and hear 
them talk about capitalists who are their rivals, or about 
other men that they know. See the avidity with which 
they listen to bad things concerning those with whom 
they are acquainted. See how eagerly they attend to 
the recits] of ridiculous stories about men who have 
been caught up in some wickedoess. How many per- 
sons are there who do not rejoice to find something in 
their best friends that will give them a little advantage 
over them, and that they can throw up to them when 
the right time comes around? How many will you find 
who are in an anti-sympathetic state, a critical state, a 
state in which they are fond of surgery, of dissection, 
of morbid anatomy, a state in which they love to see 
diseases of the bone, gangrene of the flesh, faults, fail- 
ings, Vices, sins, corrupting crimes in men, and rejoice 
inthem! Oh ye vipers! Ob ye rotten men! God does 
not feel so toward you. Even when you devour one 
another, he is sorry for you. 

I go further, and say that there is a defect in the 
whole theory and management of criminals—whicb is 
a difficult thing; and what we want more than anything 
else is & sense of right and wrong in which the whole 
community shall fee) wbat is the enormity of crime and 
vice. There should be in the hearts of men a feeling 
of sorrow fora man just in the proportion in which he 
is bad: is that the state of feeling in the community? 
When a man has been branded with a Penitentiary 
crime that is the end of him. You might just as well 
take a hot iron and stamp ‘“‘ rogue” on his brow, and 
send h'm out into the world, as to put him into a Peni- 
tentiary for some crime and send him out with the 
stigma of that crime upon him. Such a man has no 
chance to recover himself again. There may bea few 
friends, there may be a household or two, that will take 
him io and shelter bim, and play good Samaritan to 
him; but public sentiment does not do any such thing 
as that. 

I go further. I say that when a man has been caught 
in a great wrong or crime the public sentiment of the 
church 13 such that not only will it not help to get bim 
back to his former status in the community, but will 
make a battlement that he canvot climb over in his 
efforts to get back. The anti-sympathetic feeling is so 
strong in churches that a man might as well die as to 
violate the Jaw in such a way as to attach shame and 
public contempt to him. 

The whole power of the Gospel should be brought to 
bear upon the public sentiment of churches so that they 
should be sorry for a man because he is so weak, and 
shelter him, and sacrifice something of their means and 
time for his sake, and give themselves for him as Christ 
gave himself for the world. Mev give themselves for 
their children. For years fathers give themselves for 
their sons, and live in fiery furnaces, as it were, striving 
to save them; parents suffer in every way for their 
children; aud oh ! what a power the Church would have 
if it would do the same things for men! If when a man 
fell into sin he could have about him the love of the 
glowiog hearts of his brethren in the community or in 








the Church what hope would he have for repentance! 
What encouragement would he have to strive to get 
back to virtue and manhood! And how quickly would 
he, by his own exertions and by their help, regain the 
confidence of those about bim! But a man might as 
well run on to the spear-points of bell as to go against 
tbe public sentiment of civilized communities, or of 
Christian Churches as they exist to day. There is a 
want of sympathy for men because they are sinners, 
There is a want of sympathy for men because they are 
fallen. There isa want of sympathy for men who are 
down, that they may be encouraged and helped to get 
up again. There is a want of sympathy for men who 
are in the lower spheres of life, and are bad. What is 
needed isa more general rep-esentation of the Christ 
spirit. 

How many men say, when they know that a per- 
son bas gone wrong, ‘‘Oh that I could suffer for him! 
Oh that I could take his burden and carry it!” When 
men have hurt you, when they have persecuted you, 
when they bave despitefully used you, and they do not 
repent, but do it continually, bave you a kind feeling 
toward them? Do you pray for them? Do you long 
for their good ? If so, it is not safe for you to tell peo- 
ple of it who do not know anything about such a thing; 
for if they do not say you are insincere, they will say 
that it is sentimentalism—that it is gush. Christ, when 
men despitefully used him, forgave them. Even when 
men were crucifying him he prayed for them, and 
plead their cause, as now he is our forerunner and 
mediator and intercessor in heaven, and took his first 
case, as it were, on the cross, asking that they might be 
forgiven, saying, ‘*They know not what they do.” And 
yet we are so heathen, so barbarous in our instincts 
and tendencies toward each other that men do not he- 
lieve in Christian sympathy when they see it. 

We are asked, ‘‘What is to bring the world to civil- 
ization?” Isay that the root of reformation is where 
Christ put it, and where the Gospel put it: ‘‘Repen', for 
the kingdom of Heaven is at band.” This is the com- 
mand; and in repenting we come to that spirit of Christ 
without which none of us are his—namely, into tbat 
spirit of universal, active brotherhood and sympatbetic 
interest one in another which he had, and which, wben 
it generally prevails will bring on the millennium. The 
want cf this spirit is the great want above all others. 

The whole world is like a vast hospital; it is one great 
collection of little crying, ignorant, stumbling children 
that have not escaped from their own animalism, aod 
that are helplessly tossed about hither.and thither; and 
if there is not a nurse, if there is not a mother-heart 
omewhere, to take care of the human race, if heaven is, 
like the church on earth, woe be to men; for there is no 
hope of civilization—of Christianization. If the world is 
ever to go forward we must have something more than 
we have had. We have tried retributive justice, wrath, 
cruelty, under various names; we have tried all vigorous 
measures; but we have not yet tried Christian sympathy. 
Personal Jove for men because they are in need by 
reason of ignoranve and sin—we have never tried that. 
When it is preached men say it is relaxing. Relaxing: 
It is the only thing that has the tonic of eternity in it. 
It is the only thing that has io it the very spirit of the 
mighty God. There will never again be a Pentecost 
until, as on the Pentecostal day, the hearts of men flow 
together. When Jew and Gentile gathered in one audi- 
ence, inspired by the spirit of the Lord, poured their 
souls out upon each other, and were united as by a sin- 
gle cord, then it was that the power of God, working 
through those channels, became victorious. And it wil! 
be so again just in the proportion iv which we can 
gatber together men who bave this divine impulse, and 
the power that lies in a soul over a soul; but it will not 
be until then. There is nothing that can ever cure the 
wounds that sin makes but the poultice of a loving soul. 
Put soul on soul, and there is nothing which is deatb- 
struck that cannot be revived with this medicine; and 
there is almost nothing that can be saved without it. 








Correspondence. 


RELIGIOUS FALSITIES. 

How many falsehoods are committed in the presence of 
men and angels, by candidates for church membership, in 
the very act of dedicating themselves to a God of truth! 

‘‘ Falsehoods ’ involved in such affirmations and obliga- 
tions as that they ‘will by God’s help, obediently keep 
God's holy will and commandments” for “‘life,” be “‘exem- 
plary in their deportment,” ‘‘ walk in all the ordinances of 
the house of God blameless,’’ ‘‘ consecrate"’ their ‘‘ powers, 
property and being to the Lord,” “give diligent attend- 
ance to his word and ordinances,”’ “‘ deny all ungodliness,”’ 
“live soberly, righteously, and godly,’ walk with church 
members “‘in love,” “ charity and meekuess,’’ “‘ regularly 
attend the worship of God in public, in the family and in 
the closet’’ ‘“‘be just in” their ‘‘dealings,”’ ‘‘avoid tattling,” 
and be “zealous in. efforts advance the kingdom of their 
Saviour.” 

Who has kept these promises? Let the pastor's re- 
proaches, exhortations and complaints of poorly attended 
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services, and the gloomy prayers and humiliating confess- 
ions in religious meetings answer. Is it noi one day in 
every seven that some affirm that they are ‘miserable 
sinners’? So little confidence indeed seems to be reposed in 
the ability of candidates to keep these pledges that they 
are asked after an interval, ‘‘Do you renew the solemn 
promise,” and “acknowledge yourselves bound faithfully 
to observe and keep that covenant?” One of the ‘‘duties” 
of certain church officials who have previously given such 
assurances is, ‘“‘to be subject to an annual examination of 
character.” Even those thought fit for the highest trust 
conferred by some churches are nevertheless asked whether 
they will do what they have already more than once prom- 
ised to do. 

The ideal to which these engagements point is not too 
high; but we should always beware how we rashly engage 
to attain our ideal, and we should be even cautious what we 
promise to attempt. Safer -han ‘‘will,’’ is the more unas- 
suming word “purpose,” to be found in some covenants. 
‘* Better is it that thou shouldst not vow, than that thou 
shouldst vow and not pay.” Let there be more than one 
church with the modest name, “‘ Church of Christian En- 
deavor.” 

Will the promise uphold him who would have fallen 
withoutit? Is the phrase, ‘‘ With the Lelp of God,” a modi- 
fication? The blame of a broken vow can never rest with 
God. He grieves that the soul will not put itself into such 
an attitude as to enable him to do more than he does. One 
soul, if no more, haunted by the ghosts of dead promises, 
can testify to the unhappy consequences of inaugurating 
one’s Christian career with a crime, and moving on, 
thenceforth, the victim of the depressing consciousness of 
having separated itself from its grieved and long-suffer- 
ing Friend. And is it not even more unwarrantable than 
to promise such things for one’s self, to make one’s self a 
‘‘ guaranty ”’ or ‘surety ’ for the character and opinions 
of one too young to protest against the incubus of an im- 
puted promise? J.G. 


THE ATONEMENT OF CHRIST. 
Editors of the Christian Union: 

In any discussion of this subject one of the first requisites 
is a sufficient definition of the terms, “salvation” and 
‘‘atonement.’’ What is salvation? Being saved, one may 
answer. Saved from what? Saved from sin 1s one answer 
to this question. Saved from hell is another. And it makes 
a grave difference in one’s reasoning upon this subject, and 
in the conclusions he will be likely to reach, which of these 
two answers he accepts. Dr. Pond, in his ‘‘ thoughtful 
and carefully-considered” article in a recent number of 
your paper, seems to have accepted the latter, and, there- 
fore, to him repentance, including, as he will admit true 
repentance must include, turning from sin, leaves salva- 
tion still unaccomplished. But if we accept the statement 
of the Bible that the mission of Jesus was to “save his 
people from their sins,” then our first answer is correct, 
and the person who by the help of God repents of and 
turns from his sins is saved; and not God himself—with 
reverence be itspoken—can prevent it without disorgan- 
izing the universe He has made. Admit for the sake of 
argument that He may send such persons to hell; they are 
saved nevertheless, and their presence will make a heaven 
of hell itself. 

It may be said no one would ever repent and turn from 
his sins except through the atoning work of Christ. It is 
difficult to see how any one can assume to know this; but, 
admitting it to be true, as it is undoubtedly true with re- 
gard to some, it places the atonement, or the work of 
Christ on earth by whatever name it is called, upon pre- 
cisely the right basis: asa means of leading men to turn 
from their sins. That was the reason for His coming, and 
the greatness of our need and of the results accomplished 
and in prospect are commensurate with the means used. 

H. 





Editors of the Christian Union : 

I HAVE just fi: ished the perusal of Dr. Pond’s article on 
the ‘‘ Atonement of Christ—Its necessity,” published in 
your last issue. But neither in that nor anywhere else 
have I seen anything which removes the obstacles to my 
acceptance of his theory of the atonement. That theory, 
if I understand it, is that the sufferings and death of Christ 
are somehow such a fulfillment of the law that, notwith- 
standing the forgiveness of the repentant and believing 


‘sinner, it is fully sustained in all its requirements. How 


so? The law declares, ‘‘The guilty shall be punished.” 
Involved in this is the declaration, ‘‘ The innocent shall not 
be punished.” Butaccording to Dr. Pond the law is sus- 
tained by exactly reversing these declarations in its execu- 
tion! The punishment which the law denounces on the 
guilty sinner is turned aside and put upon the Innocent 
One! If I could conceive of a law of God denouncing pun- 
ishment for the innocent and providing escape for the 
guilty, I could understand how such a law is sustained in 
such a theory; but to my mind, on Dr. Pond’s theory of 
the atonement, the law as it is, so far from being executed, 
is evaded not only, but monstrously violated. Have I en- 
tirely misunderstood the Doctor, or is my mental percep- 
tion at fault that I do not perceive what he appears to ? 
AN OLD SUBSCRIBER. 





Editors of the Christian Union: 

THE liberation of one man from the hands of the sheriff 
by the generosity of another who pays the debt which has 
been incurred is frequently used as an illustration of the 
manner in which redemption was accomplished for us by 
the Lord Jesus. Like all illustrations drawn from secular 
life to elucidate spiritual truths, this is only a very partial 
and imperfect explanation of the great fact of redemption; 
one which is in danger, if pressed with much emphasis, of 
Jeading us into grave error instead of guiding us to a 





deeper knowledge of tha truth. Using it and others ofa 
kindred nature, the great mystery of the atonement seems 
to unveil itself and grow easy to understand. 

The statement that Christ took the place of the sinner, 
and innocently bore the penalty which should have been 
laid on him, is, however, by no means free from difficulty, 
especially when the relation to God in which transgression 
placed man is contrasted with that in which our Redeemer 
stood. We are told that death was the penalty for sin, 
and if the meaning of that word is limited to the dissolution 
of soul and body one great difficulty is removed. But 
death is a general term, gathering up in itself all the con- 
sequences of violated law, physical, intellectual, and 
spiritual, which show themselves in the world. The disor- 
ganization of the intellectual powers is a far greater calam- 
ity than any disease which afflicts the body, but what is in- 
tellectual disorganization compared with spiritual blind- 
ness, or the remorse, melancholy and utter despair which 
the accusations of conscience sometimes entail? But deep 
as such a state of affliction is it is far surpassed by that of 
a being whose whole soul is permeated with burning hate 
to God and to all that is divine. Yet hate, remorse, intel- 
lectual weakness as well as bodily disease are the result 
of sin, are its penalty: the one word which expresses all 
being ‘‘death.”’ 

Now, I ask, did Christ take the sinner’s place? Did he 
exhaust that penalty ? In some respects he did. He hun- 
gered, thirsted, at times almost fainted from physical 
weakness; he bore the abuse of men; he wrestled with 
temptation until the struggles became agonizing, and 
then passed fully under the power of natural death. But 
that one thing which above all others gave awfulness to 
the penalty he never knew. Far from knowing it, his life 
from the manger to the cross was one of perfect harmony 
with God. ‘‘My meat is to do the will of Him that sent 
me.” ‘Which of you convinceth me of sin?’ And 
this consciousness of oneness with God was answered by 
external manifestations, as when there came a voice from 
heaven, ‘Thou art my beloved Son; in thee | am well 
pleased.’’ Both of which united produced that quietness 
of heart expressed so often in his words, but never more 
plainly than in these: ‘‘ Peace I leave with you, my peace 
igive unto you. Not as the world giveth give I unto you. 
Let not your heart be troubled, neither let it be afraid.” 
There is only one instance in which that blessed sense of 
God's nearness seemed momentarily to have been witb- 
drawn; that was on the cross, when the awful cry, ‘* My 
God, my God, why hast thou forsaken me?” rang out 
through the darkness. Yet, terrible as must have been the 
anguish which could ring such words from him, they do 
not, when analyzed, reveal the most bitter sting of spirit- 
ual death. God seems to have withdrawn himself, but 
that act does not involve estrangement in the sense that 
man suffers it. 

It is true that Christ took the sinner’s place and suffered 
in his stead, but it is no less true that Chrisc never ex- 
perienced the deepest consequences of sin; the very fact 
that he was divine as well as human made that impossible. 
And it is just here that the commonly received view of the 
atonement appears to me to be weak. If it was through 
the exhaustion of the penalty of transg.ession that God’s 
anger was to be appeased that wrath should have pene- 
trated to the innermost recesses of Christ’s soul; yet, 
‘*thou art my beloved Son; in thee I am well pleased,” is 
the tone of the Scriptures from beginning to end, when 
speaking of the relation in which our Redeemer stood to 
the Father. 

The coming of Christ into the world, with all that en- 
sued, implies an underlying necessity, as has often been 
well said; but is the need of satisfaction for broken law 
that necessity? So far as illustration drawn from our 
earthly life can convey to us any instruction on the sub- 
ject, there is no such thing as the inflict.on of penalty for 
the mere purpose of maintaining the laws sanctity. 
Even in our civil courts every judicial act looks tu the wel- 
fare of the commonweath, and not to the satisfaction of 
an abstract idea of justice. And in the family, where 
justice moves upon a much higher plane, every act of dis- 
cipline has for its end the spiritual and moral progress of 
the child. Beyond the sanctity of the parental relation 
the father looks; the injury done him is a matter of small 
importance when compared with the results which his boy 
will experience if wrong habits are allowed to grow. 
Parental authority istoo sacred a thing to need viudica- 
tion; too strong in its holiness to be so easily overthrown. 
And this, it appears to me, is the principle underlying all 
the dealings of our Heavenly Father with regard to man. 

It is, too, in the dealings of a true father with a prodigal 
child that we finda very excellent, though by no means a 
fully adequate, illustration of the cause of our Lord’s 
suffering. When in spite of warning and correction the 
son continues his evil course, and finally goes so far as to 
abandon his home and surrender himself to the dominion 
of vice and dissipation, it is necessary for the father to 
leave his home, his business, comfort, happiness, visit the 
places of infamy to which his son resorts, and in many 
other ways come in contact with the very wickedness 
fron. which he would redeem his boy. He must do more; 
he must adapt himself to the understanding ani spiritual 
state of his child, now degraded by self-indulgence, if his 
acts of redemption are to be at all effectual. Every step in 
this labor of love entails suffering, at times pain unutter- 
able. This arises from the antagonism of evil men, the 
presence of wickedness in unnumbered forms, temptation 
to wrong doing on the part of the parent—in the way of 
irritability and impatience, if in no other—the need of con- 
tinuous and vigorous effort to re-establish the character of 
a depraved man, but above all from the nature of love 
itself, which ceases to exist when the welfare of its object 
is no longer identified with its own, Yet while the suffer~ 





ing borne is for another’s sake it differs altogether from 
that endured by the offender. It is pre-eminently that of 
love ; the other is that of indifference, hate, remurse, and 
the suffering which arises from the dominion of passion. 
Such pain the parent in the nature of the case cannot ex- 
perience, however deeply for his child’s sake he might de- 
sire it. Paul may exclaim, ‘‘I say the truth in Christ; I 
lie not, my conscience also bearing me witness in the Holy 
Ghost that I have great heaviness and continual sorrow in 
my heart. For I could wish that myself were accursed 
from Christ for my brethren, my kinsmen according to the 
flesh.” But however earnestly he might wish it, that 
could never be. The very love which prompted the de- 
sire would guard and shield him like one of heaven's 
blessed messengers from the pain of hell though its fires 
burned all around him, conveying to his heart that very 
peace which for the sake of the Jews he was so willing to 
forego. 

Our Saviour's sufferings, then, appear to me to have 
been caused not so much by the need of sati-fying the 
majesty of God’s law—that would have indicated its 
weakness far more than accomplish any other purpose— 
as by the terrible barrier interposed between God and 
man by sin, which it was absolutely neeessary to overcome 
in order to reach man, convince him of sin, of righteous- 
ness and of judgment, draw him into union with God, and 
thus accomplish and permanently establish his salvation. 

Though Christ could assume our nature, become obedient 
to civil and ecclesiastical] law, be subject to all the limita- 
tions of time and spa*e, engage in conflict with sin, and 
without complaint feel the ingratitude of man, experienc- 
ing iteven to death, vet between him and the state of sin 
in which humanity lived was fixed a great gulf which he 
could never pass. By his stripes we are, indeed, healed; 
he did, indeed, become a curse for us—the words are none 
too strong—but the penalty of transgression such as the 
sinner must know he neither did nor could endure. 

R. LetG@HTON GERHART. 


A FINANCIAL QUESTION. 

IN several numbers of the Christian Union, 1 have no 
ticed editorial intimations that unless the banks discrimi 
nate against silver by making it a special deposit they 
will lose somehow when the deposit is withdrawn. If so, 
there must be some poiut in the transaction that I don’t 
understand. Now that silver is a legal tender, why can- 
not the banks protect themselves by returning it to the 
depositor? Indeed, why can they not compel the depositor 
of gold to accept silver? It seems to me he is the one in 
danger of losing, in view of the action of the New York 
Clearing House. I call your attention to the point partly 
on your accouut, for the Christian Union is so much of a 
favorite with me that I want it to stand at the top notch 
in public favor, but it hurts you somewhat in the estima- 
tion of us ‘silver lunatics” out here when we see state- 
ments like that to which I have alluded, for it is wholly 
contrary to the fact as we understand it. But I concede 
that we may be mistaken, and I ask you to explain if you 
reasonably can, and oblige, 

L. H. W. 

ELMHURST, Ii. 

With the difference now existing in the actual value 
of the gold and the silver dollar, and in the estimation 
in which they are respectively held, the banks must 
either take guld or silver on special deposit. They may, 
undoubtedly, pay the depositors iu silver, But no 
merchant would deposit $100,000 in notes with the risk 
that when be called tor his money he might have to call 
wito a dray to take it away. If the banks should en- 
deavor to force silver on their depositors the depositors 
would simply go to private bapkers, who would agree to 
make no such aitempt. In other words, the banks were 
compelled to chose between taking gold or silver on spe- 
cial deposit, and they wisely chose to recognize the furmer 
as the standard, and the latter as an article of mercban- 
dize, Let us add, that we think the Christian Usion has 
never called anyone a ‘‘silver lunatic.” It does not 
belicve that names are arguments, 


FATHER RYAN. 
Editors of the Christian Union: 

THE enclosed poetry (clipped from the ‘“ Norfolk Vir- 
ginian”) I send, hoping you may see fit to publish it in the 
next number of the Christi n Union. It seems to me an 
exquisite little gem, and I wish much to know something 
of its author: if he is a Catholic priest, what else he has 
written, etc. Can you inform a SUBSCRIBER? 


THE VALLEY OF SILENCE. 
But far on the deep there are billows 
‘That never shall break on the beach: 
And | have neard songs in tue silence 
That nev: r snall float into speech ; 
And | bave dreams in the Valiey 
Too lofty for language to reach. 


And I bave seen thoughts in the Valley— 
Ah, me! how my spirit was stirred !— 
They wear holy veils on their faces, 
Their footsteps can scarcely be heard; 
They pass down the valiey hke virgins 
Too pure for the touch of a word. 
Do you ask me the place of this Valley, 
To hearts that are harrowed with care? 
It lieth afar between mountains, 
Aud God and bis angels are there; 
And one is the dark mount of sorrow, 
And one the bright mountain of prayer. 
—[FATHER RYAN. 
Faber Ryan is a Roman Catholic priest. He went to 
Mobile from Virginia early in the late war, aud at pres- 
ent resides at a short distance from that city. Much of 
bis poetry is of a religious cast, though he is probably 
as well known as the author of ‘‘ The Conquered Ban- 
per” as by any one poem. The verses quoted are 
from ‘‘ The Soog of the mee One volume of his 
collected pieces has been published, 
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FOOD 
BETTER THAN 
MEDICINE. 
We provide vital, blood-making foods for all dis- 
eases. Sufferers from Dyspepsia, Constipation, 
Nervous Prostration, Diabetes, ete., should write 
for our FREE PAMPHLET. 
HEALTH FOOD CO., 
74 Fourth Ave.. New York, 


SILSBEE, 
Architect, 
SYRACUSE, N.Y. 
Plans, specifications and estimates furnished 
for all kinds of Public or Private Buildings. | r 
Personal supervision will be given to Furnish- 


ing Interiors in every deta, Work shipped 
to any distance, 
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Editorial Department. — Letters for 
this department, and manuscripts offered for 
publication, should be addressed “ Editors 
Christian Union, 27 Park Place, New York.” 
Unaccepted articles will be returned, if, at 
the time they are sent, this is requested, and 
enough postage stamps are enclosed. The 
Editors will not be responsible for the pres- 
ervation of manuscripts not accompanied by 
sts imps. 


Business Department.—Subscriptions 
and advertisements should be seni to * The 
Christian Union, New York City.” Subscrip- 
tions, $3 per annum; Clergymen, $2.50, post- 
age prepaid. Special cash commissions to 
Postmasters and others who act as agents. 
Advertising rates and estimates sent on appli- 
cation. Liberal discounts on large advertise- 
ments and on frequent insertions. Remit by 
draft, money order, or registered letter. Cur- 
rency sent unregistered is at the risk of the 
sender. Specimen copies sent on receipt of 
three cent stamp. 


Boston OFFICE: Crocker & Stickney, 21 


‘ Bromfield Street. 


CHICAGO OFFICE: Room 99, Ashland Block 








Brain and Nerve Food, 


Vitalized Phosphates, prepared from the 
nerve-giving principle of the ox brain and 
wheat germ. Relieves mental exhaustion, 
wakefulness, impaired vitality, weakened di- 
gestion. Physicians have prescribed 150,000 
packages. F. Crosby, 666 Sixth Ave., N. Y. 
For sale by Druggists. 


A Triumph of Enterprise. 

Perhaps nothing of the kind in the literary 
annals of the century is more remarkable 
than ANDREWS’ 3/ZAR. The greatest fashion 
authority of the ege. the most admirable and 
reliable guide in all things appertaining to the 
toilet, superb ii its mechanical and artistic 
execution; its *ontributors are among the 
ablest writers in the country. Among the 
brilliant names may be mentioned Lucy Ham- 
ilton Hooper, of Paris; Mary B. Dodge, Mar 
tha J. Lamb and Mary C. Harwood, of New 
York: the poets, Paul H. Hayne and Edgar 
Fawcett, and numerous other familiar names 
in the various departments of literature. The 
subscriber receives for One Dollar a year the 
fullest information in matters of dress, anda 
rich treasury of literature, equai to that in 
the best magazines of the day. Single copies, 
10 cents. Address, W. R. ANDREWS, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. 





Common-Sense Chairs, 

The Rockers and arm-chairs manufactured 
by F. A. Sinclair, Mottville, Onondaga Co. 
N.Y., are fairly entitled to their reputation 
of being the most comfortable and inex- 
pensive article in the market. Their homely 
wooden frames and splint or rattan seats are 
a more grateful resting place than most of the 
stuffed easy chairs that adorn our parlors. 
Why this should be so we do not know, but it 
is a fact that on entering a room where there 
is one of Mr. Sinclair’s rockers we are insen- 
sibly led to its accommodating arms. 


The ** St. Nicholas” is a first-class hotel 
in all its appointments. Its rooms, single and 
en suite, are large and well ventilated. Eleva- 
tor connects directly with the ladies’ entrance. 
Table and attendance throughout acknowl- 
edged as surpassed by none in the world. 

Cassebeer’s Ammonia Lozenges 
Mitigates Coughs, Colds, etc.; allays Throat 
Tickling; facilitates Expectoration. At 
Druggists, or by mail, 25c. H. A. Cassebeer, 
57 4th Ave., N. Y. 


For particulars regarding Electric Belts, 
address PULVERMACHER GALVANIC CO., 
New York, N. Y. 


I have been living very largely of late 
on the Gluten and Brain Food of the Health 
Food Co, of 9 Fourth Ave., N. Y., and my 
health has greatly improved. The fearful 
constipation has entirely disappeared, and I 
have gained in flesh at the rate of \& Ib. per 
day. EUGENE ADAMS. 

Brattleboro, Vt. 








AMERICAN AND FOREIGN ~ 
TEACHERS’ ACENCY 


Miss M. J. YOUNG, after thirteen years’ success- 
ful experience, Is fully prepared to recommend 
Principais, Protessors. cturers, Tutors and Gov 
ernesses for Schools and Families; positions to 
seqeneee and good schools to purents. 

or address, Miss M. J. YOUNG, 23 Union 
aguere. New York. 


Hoyt's Dyspepsia Cure. 


To 4 Gespontent dyspeptic, we say. give this 
remedy trial and be convinced. Thousands tes- 
y of its efficacy. Ask your Cruneies for it,cr 
send 2d 90 phe ve General Depot, STARK H,. AMBLER 
. 36 Vesey Street, New York. Treatine on 
epdars feut free on application 








St. Nicholas for Girls and Boys. 
EW YEAR’S GIFT: y 

“me, Nicholas has not its equal among the 
Children's magazines all over the world.” —THE 
CHURCHMAN. 

Special Announcement. 

On and after January Ist, 1879, new 
subscribers to St. NicHOLAS for the year 
1879 will be entitled to the numbers for 


NOV. and DEC, 1878, FREE. 


The November number, the first of 
the volume, contains the opening chap- 
ters of 

A SERIAL FOR BOY 
“A JOLLY FELLOWSHIP,” by Frank R. 
Stockton, to run through the year; and 

A SERIAL FOR GIRLS, 
by Susan Coo.ipGeE, begins in Febru- 
ary, while the entire volume will be 
crowded with good things by the best 
writers and artists. 
THE CHRISTMAS HOLIDAY NUMBER, 
containing contributions from JOHN G 
WHITTIER, CHARLES DUDLEY WARNER, 
Mary MAPES DODGE, SUSAN COOLIDGE, 
JULIAN HAWTHORNE, CELIA THAXTER, 
Mrs. BURNETT (autbor of **That Lass o’ 
Lowrie’s’’),and many others, pronounced 
the finest number of St. NICHOLAS ever 
issued, is included in a subs« Tiption for 
1879, or will be sent, post-paid, for 25 cts. 

PRICE, $3.00 A YEAR. 

November and Decemher numbers free to all 
new subscribers after December 31st, 1878, who 
begin their subscriptions with the January, 1879, 
number. 

Subscriptions received on above terms by 
all booksellers and postmasters. Persons 
wishing to subscribe direct should write 
name, Post-office, County, and State, in full, 
and send with remittance in check, P. O 
money order, or registered leiter, to 


SORIBNER & 00., 743 and 745 Broadway, N.Y. 
The International Review 


JANUARY, 1879. 


CONTENTS : 





FRUSTRATION. (A Poem.) By EDGAR 
FAWCETT. 
SUFFRAGE, A = By Hon. 


GEORGE W. JUL 
THE POLITICAL “EUTU RE OF FRANCE. 
} A ——. 1 ceamemans Deputy of the 


Seine, Fran 
THE AMERIC ‘AN EXPORT TRADE. ~ | F. 


H. — late U. 8S. Consul-General at 
Lon 

MORAL ary IN FRANCE. By EDMOND DE 
PRESSENSE, of Paris. 

RUSSIA AND THE EAST. I. By KARL 
BLIND, London. 

IN CONFLICT WITH SCIENCE. A review 


of Mr. Tyndall, 


CHANIC. 

THE LITERARY MOVEMENT IN AMERICA. 

RECENT ENGLISH BOOKS. By GEORGE 
BARNETT SMITH, London. 


by AN AMERICAN ME- 





Price by mail, postpaid, 50c. Per Ann., $5. 


This Review will hereafter be pubiishe* month- 
ly. For sale by all newsdealers and bovkseliers. 


A. S. BARNES & CO., Publishers, 
111 and 113 William St., N.Y. 


1879. 


ank - Leslie’s 


SUNDAY MAGAZINE, 


EDITED BY 


REV. DR. DEEMS. 


“It certainly excels in value the Sunday mag- 
azines of the old country.”—[New Covenant, 
Chicago, 

“ This splendid magazine is crowded with good 
things.”"—[Presbyterian Weekly. 

“This magazine, which began well, is gaining 
ground with each successive nuinber.’’—[Chris- 
tian Union. 

“The fact is, this magazine has from the start 
distanced all competitors, and is now trying to 
outdo its own self.*’—(Central Protestant. 








The intention of the Editor is to inculcate 
Christian morals in the most pleasing way; to 
make a magazine which shall be instructive end 
interesting to clergymen and laymen, to mothers 
and children, to the oldest and the youngest 
readers. He seeks to make each number of 
fresh interest and all the numbers of permanent 
value. It has 


Serials, 
Short Stories, 


Biographical Sketches, 
Exegesis, 


Sketches of Travel, Sermons, 
Poetry, Timely Editorials 
Music, Miscellany. 


Each number contains 128 pages royal 8vo. 
The articles are profusely illustrated, and new 
engravings will be made both in this country 
and in Europe. 

The following are among the distinguished 
writers who have made contributions: 
Rev. Dr. Lyman Abbott, Rev. Dr. Ray Palmer, 
Rev. William M. Baker, Josephine Pollard, 
Rev, N. Bjerring, Rev. Dr. Potter, 
Prof. Wm, E. Griffia. Margaret J. Preston, 
Col. Paul H. Hayne, Margaret E. Sangster, 
Rev. Dr. Hurst, Rev. Dr. Schaf, 
Rev, Dr, Leyburn, Rev, Bishop Wightman, 
Rev, Bishop McTyeire, Prof, William Wells. 

te The Fifth Volume commences with ~~ 
number for January, 1 It is furnished by 
mail, free of any postage, for THREE DOLLARS 
A YEAR; to clergymen, $2.50. 

Ee fi. '50 will be received for six months. 

1 for four months. 
ke Avy minister sending nine dollars for 

three subscribers will have his own copy free 
for one year. Any club of three subscribers 
sending $9 may order a free copy to their pastor 
or any other clergyman, 

All remittances must he made by check, or 
posta] order, or express, to 
Frank Leslie’s Publishing House, 





53, 55 & &7 Park Place, N.Y, 
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The Royal Edition of 


SONGS OF ENGLAND... Each book Contains 
SONGS OF GERMANY... the words and music 
SONGS OF LRELAND.. _ of from une hun- 
SONGS OF ete AND.. / drea to two hundred 
SONGS OF WALES Songe Price only 


SACRED SONGS......--.. ) 


Operas and Oratorios and hundreds of other 
volumes at low prices. Send to W. A. POND & 
CO., Sule Agents fur the United States fur the 
celebrated cheap publications of Boosey & Co. of 
London. 


GETZES 


NEW METHOD FOR THE 
ry Pa a ae Pal 
PIANO-FORTE. 
Combines all the best features of every other 
work, with much new and attractive matter. Is 
the newest and best method forthe Pianc-Forte 
ever published. By this system the whole science 
of pianoforte piayirg is ereatiy simp! fied ana im- 
proved. Is the teacier’s best assistar t, and light- 
ens the labor of the pupil. Price $2.75. 


THE ARMOR BEARER 


for Gospel Meetings. Revivals, Camp 
Meetings, Christian Lenociacions, pasday 


one collar per vol. 


Schools, ana she, _Famil ly. By Kev. K. Pa 
HAMMOND and WARKEN BBNTLEY, ane the 
leading sameanene of toe day. Price 35 cts.; $3.60 


per dz. Published by 
WwmM. A. POND & CO., 2% Union Square. N. Y. 


NEW OPERA! CANTATAS! 


|H. M. S. PINAFORE. 
Comic Opera by Arthur Sullivan, 


is the most popular thing of the kind ever 
performed in this country. Music excellent 
and easy, and words un: xceptionable, making 
it very desirable for amateur performance in 
any town or village. Elegant copy, with 
words. music and libretto complete, mailed 
anywhere for $1.00. 








TRIAL BY JURY isa laughable Oper- 
etta by the same author. 50 cts, 


Joseph’s Bondage, by Chadwick..$1.00 
Kelshazzar, by Hutterfield.... . 1.00 
Esther, by Bradbury. -50 

Three Cantatas which are magnificent when 
given with Oriental dress and scenery. The 
last one is easy. 


** Pauline” (#2)—** Palomita” (#2)—‘* Dia- 
mend Cut Diamond” (¢\)—'*Guardian An- 
gel * (hv ets.\—** Lesson in Charity’’ (6 cts,.)— 

Maud Irving” (‘4 cts ) are Operetias requiring 
but « few singers, aod are capital for Parlor Per- 
formances. The last three are Juveniles. 


In Press. ** The Sorcerer,” by Sullivan. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 
C. H. Ditson & C 0. 843 Broadway. N.Y. 


LOOK OUT FOR 
maine, Pua 
Musical Societies, DUOK Of 

Anthems 


Conventions, etc. 


The works by Mr. PALMER are 
the most popular of the'r kind, 








H. R. PALMER 





andthe BOOK OF ANTHEMS Will 
rank with tne best. 
Send One Dollar for One Ready in 


Copy by Mail, Post-paid. 


BicLow & main, JANUARY 
76 E. Ninth St., New York. 
73 Randolph St., Chicago. 


for THE ORPHEU S—King’ s 

‘SEND Journal of Music. 14 pages of 
10 Choice Music. Best Out. 

HORACE M. KING, Publisher, 


CENTS: 27 Park Place, N. Y. 


Meare Musical Instruction gx Ee 
New England Conservatory, otith' by 
Hall, Boston. E,. Tourjée, Director 


NATURE A Weekly Illustrated Journal of 
* Science, has recently been much in- 
creased in size,and will be found of increasing 
value to all interested in Science. $7 per annum. 
Macmilla6 & Co.. 32 





Seno 15 cts. for sample copy. 
Bond st.. New York. 
by mail on application. 


= 0 ° K 5. PRICES R&DUCED. 


CASSELL, alas! *} ER & GALPIN 
506 Broadway, New Y aniuadl 





New Catalogues free 





NOW READ Y. 


Gospel Temperance Hymna 


EDITED BY 


Rev. J.B. RANKIN, D.D., and Rev. E. 8. LORENZ. 


Endorsed by FRANCIS MURPHY, and used 
exclusively in his Meetings. 

This is the first practicabie Collection of Hymns and 
Tunes abounding in vigorous Pieces adapted to the 
Gospel Temperance Movement. Itis alsothe best 
Book for Church Prayer Meetings. 


Price 35 Cts. post-paid, Special Rates by 
the quantity. 
DON’T FAIL TO EXAMINE AT ONCE, 








A. S, BARNES & CO., Publishers, 


New York and Chicago, 
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Pooks and Authors. 


EUROPEAN TURKEY. 

The new volume on ** The Races of European Turkey,” 
by Edson L. Clark, will be sure of extensive patronage. 
Altbough much has been said for a number of years 
past on the great ‘‘ Eastern Question,” this book will 
take a high place among its compeers. Even in the 
short introduction the author shows a remarkable ap- 
preciation of these ‘‘ Races.” If scores of years spent 
among them by the writer of this notice enabled Lim to 
receive a just impression of their national characters 
and peculiarities, Mr. Clark’s views of them must be 
accepted as sound and discriminating. The book gives 
much more than the title promises; but the wide sweep 
of historic review is very happily concentrated upon 
the object of the book; 7 ¢., the proper judgment to be 
formed ab wut these ‘‘ Races” as they now exist. 

The various vouchers of the facts and the views pre- 
sented in this volume, and given at the head of each 
Part respectively, deserve attention, and will inspire 
the reader with entire confidence. To say nothing of 
those of Part First, what man, in the Secord Part, had 
better opportunities to obtain accurate information on 
these ‘‘ Races” in our days than Urquebart, not to speak 
of the rest? In the Third Part, on the Slavonians, 
Wallachians, etc., we are much pleased to find Ranke 
(on this ground omnium facile princeps) so frequently 
appealed to. Rauke’s work on that subject will ever 
remain classical. Mrs. E. Robinson has long been a 
rich seurce of information on the Janguagées and litera- 
ture of Slavic nations, and the remaining list of authors 
ard of solid periodicals given as contributors to the 
mass of information presented reeds but to be looked 
at to prove the value of the work before us. 

One interesting item which we miss on looking 
through its pages is the ecclesiastical subjugation of the 
Bulgarians to the Greek Patriarchate at Constantivople, 
in or about 1770; the attempts of the Greck clergy asd 
rulers to exterminate from their church service, their 
schools and the nation itself their own vernacular lan- 
guage, aud to force upon them tbe Greek. After suffer- 
ing and struggling for a whole century for their language 
and indepeudence the Bulgarians obtained it a few 
years ag) from the Turkish government, and never was 
there a nation more grateful for their owo dear tongue 
than they. 

And now, what spectacle can be more interesting and 
absorbing than that which is before us in this book! 
An empire dissolving, ancient nations, diseniangled, 
striving to recover their national consciousuess, and 
reconstruction; an@ an endless series of the most im- 
portant political and social changes in Europe and far 
beyond, whose undoub‘ed appr ach is bebeld by politi- 
cians, by karned men, by the commercial world, with 
hope or with forebodi: gs, seeing that their tendencies and 
their extent are still bid, and must be hid for some time 
by an ominous futurity. Surely ‘we intelligent observer 
ef the life of natious must hail every ray of light cast 
upon this field of almost prophetic interest, but at the 
same time fraught with practical realities, 


THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. 

These are two very different histories of the same 
general epocb. Mr. Van Laun, whose translation of 
Taine’s ‘‘ English Literature” bas given to Eoglich and 
American readers the great critique on English books 
and authors of the greatest of living Fretch critics, bas 
caught something of the style of bis master. Certainly 
his style is both more perspicuous and more eloquent 
than that of his ‘‘ History of French Literature.” His 
work covers nearly the whole transitional period from 
the old régime under Louis XVI. up to the defiaitive 
establishment of the Republic; stiictly speaking, up to 
the end of the Seco:d Empire, which itself paved the 
way for the defivitive establishment of the R-public. 
He shows no great evidence of baving made any study 
of original authorities; to a certain extent bis bok has 
the aspect.of acompend. Yct he bas not followed any 
one or two au'horities; and where there were any ques- 
tions in dvubt, as in the case of the purpose and sig- 
nificance of Napoleon’s feigoed invasion of E gland, he 
shows that he bas carefully investigated the whole 
matter de novo, and bas come to an independeat judg- 
ment. Taken as a whole, the book may be described 
as a broad ard somewhat bird’s eye view of tue entire 
transition, and it is written by one who ba; wisdom to 
discriminate between the importact and the inc deotal 
and skill to preserve perspective avd prop ition in his 
historical canvas. He bas caught from M. Taiue 
something of bis skill in massing facts, and sometimes 
he makes a single paragraph tell us a great deal. His 








1 The Races of European Turkey: Their History, Condition, 
and Prospects. By the Rev. E. L. Clark. Dodd, Mead & Co. 

2The French Revolutionary Epoch: Being a History of 
France from the beginning of the First Revolution to the 
end of the Second Empire. By Henri Van Laun. In two 
volumes. D. Appleton & Co. 

The French Revolution. By H. A. Taine, Translated by 
Jobn Durand, Vol.1l. Henry Holt & Co, 





spirit is characteristically fair, and his Mistory may be 
characterized as eminently unpartisan. Without ex- 
cusing or palliating the crimes of the revolutionists he 
sympathizes with the people as against their oppressors, 
and recognizes the march of humanity thovgh it is 
through an epoch desolated with fire and sword. His 
estimate of Napoleon I. is neither that of a panegyrist 
nor that of an assailant; he paints him neither as a 
demigod nor as an entire devil, but as a man whose ac- 
cess of power developed in him ati overweening am- 
bition; thus he takes a ground midway between that ot 
Mr. Abbott and that of Lanfrey. His estimate of 
Napoleon III. is less favorable. Yet though he justly 
characterizes the coup d'état as a ‘‘conspiracy” he 
writes of it with calmness; there is no semblance of 
the hysterical frenzy of Victor Hugo in his pages. 
We know of no book from which the reader can get so 
fair and adequate a conception of this most important 
period ot European history in a small compass as from 
this excellent work of Mr. Van Laun. 

The first volume of Taine only brings his history 
down to near the close of 1792. His book is in artistic 
qualities the antipodes of Van Laun’s. M. Taine 
bas no power to work in outline. He is minute, al- 
most microscopic; sometimes eloquently, sometimes 
wearisomely so. His Engli-h history covers the whole 
growth of the English language end literature in thiee 
volumes, it is true; but be accomplishes this d fficult 
task by taking a few autbors as types of an epoch, 
minutely analyzing them, and simply ignoring al! others 
of the same age. Like his ‘“‘ Ancien Régime,” which 
is introductory to this history and in reality a part of it, 
Taive’s “French Revolution” is a series of careful 
paintirgs of men, manners and events. He bas madea 
careful study of original and contemporaneous wit- 
nesses. The assiduity with which he has gathered his 
material is quite as admirable as his artistic skill in 
using it. Indeed he is sometimes overburdened by 
his wealth, and knows not how to use it. He furnishes 
some stalks with the grain. The incidents are too 
bumerous; repetition of item after item hecomes 
wearisome. He is not fully master of bis own matter. 
He rises from his researches too fresh; aud at times 
copies when be should epitomize. Yet we must per- 
haps wait. This volume, like its predecessor, is pre- 
liminary to tuat which is to follow; and not till we sce 
the while can we farly judge of either the author’s 
conception or his execution. At present, comparing 
the two works, we may say in general terms that Mr. 
Van Laun’s work is the better for the general reader, 
M. Taine’s is the more valuable for the special student. 
Both are valuable additions to the history of the devel- 
opment of liberty in Eur. pe. 


WATER COLOR PAINTING. ? 

Among the thousands who are turning their attention 
as amateurs to the subject of art in its various branches 
too many, perhaps, are indifferent to the pleasure that is 
to be derived from the study of landscape. Laterior 
decoration is just now the rage, and we would by no 
means depreciate its advantages. Ther. is, however, no 
reason why those for whom the face of nature has a 
never ending charm should abandon her for the fashion- 
able occupations of the time, with their uarrower scope 
and scant materials for study. Especially is this the 
case in the country, where modcls are not usually to be 
had but where tree and hill are always within sight 
from the window even if the season is unfavorable to 
out-of door study. 

As a means for making memoranda for more elabor 
ate work, or even for completing pictures in the open 
air, water colors are for many reas: ns to be preferred 
to cils. They are more portable, all the absolut: ly 
necessary materials being easily carried in the hand or 
pocket, and the sketches dry in a few minutes so that 
they can be made in an ordinary sketch book. As a 
practical gu de to sketching in water colors we do not 
know of a better course of instruction than is afforded 
by the series prepared ty R. P. Leitch and published 
by Cassell, Petter & Galpin of this city. The complete 
set embraces three volumes, convenient in size and 
shape, each of which is complete in itself, but which, 
tiken together, are intended as progressive guides from 
the production of a sketch in sepia to a careful study 
with a full palette, the intermediate volume being de- 
voted to neutral tint. 

If the student wishes to secure the fu'l advastage of 
Mr. Leitch’s course these three volumes are desilable, 
but if on the groucd of expense or «therwise only one 
volume can be procured we recommend either that on 
cepia or that on neutral tint. The first difficulty to be 
overcome—assum ing that the student can draw reason- 
ably we!l—is the manipulation of the colors, This can 
be attained by practice with a siugle tint like sepia ex- 
actly as well as with a p sitjve color, and the same is 
true with regard to the proper handliog for foliage, 
grass, rocks, etc. In all these particulars Mr. Leitch’s 





2 A Course of Sepia Painting ; a Course of Painting in Neu- 
tral Tint ; a Course of Water Color Painting. By R.P, Leitch, 
Cassell, Petter & Galpin, j 





studies in monochrome are excellent models, and an in- 
telligent student will soon learn by experiment the 
powers of the colors found in an ordinary box. 

The third volume gives full instructions as to the 
choice of colors, their mutual relations on the palette 
and in tke picture, and the best method of treating 
them under different conditions. We cannot altogether 
commend certain of the illustrations in this volume the 
coloring of which for some reason is not successful. 
This is true, however, of a small number only. The 
rest are excellent models for practice, and in tbe two 
volumes devoted to tbe simpler processes of sepia and 
neutral tint the examples are almost without exception 
admirable. In conclusion we emphasize the advice to 
all who contemplate water color painting, that they 
acquire the power of making an intelligible sketch ina 
single tint before proceeding to combine tbe primary 
and secondary colors; and we trust that Mr. Leitch’s ex- 
ceUecnt manuals may be the means of introducing many 
students to that most pure and charming of artistic pur- 
suits, the out-of-door study of nature. 


Two Books ON THE BIBLE.— What is the Bible ? by J. T. 
Sunderland ; The Bible of To-Day, by John W. Chadwick. 
(Putnams.) Almost simultaneously two new works upon the 
Bible claim the public attention. They might be treated as 
one if their common theme alone were to be considere:’. 
But their method and spirit are so diverse the one from 
the other that we must spenk of them separately. The first 
in the order of its appearance, and in the spirit displayed 
by its author, is ‘‘ What is the Bible?” a small work written 
by J. T. Sunderland. Im appeared in brief form some 
time since, and was so cordially received that it was imme- 
diately out of print before its circulation extended far 
from the place of its birth. The present book is scarcely 
a new edition, for it has been rewritten and enlarged with 
the hope of giving it a more permanent place in literature. 
It is not a learned but a thoroughly popular work, small, 
compact, direct and therefore incomplete. There is a ten- 
dency among pastors of the more liberal sort to “ boil 
down” the results of modern Biblical criticism into the 
smallest possible dose for the orthodox unbeliever. The 
result of this process is that though a deal of learning is 
eliminated in the process the remainder is apt to be irtea 
sified in bitterness without a proportionate increase of 
the curative element. The result of Mr. Sunderland’s 
work is the reduction of learned reasons to statements of 
what may be or may not be facts according as one occu- 
pies this or that standpoint of criticism. He however pre- 
serves a tender tone of spiritual concern better than almost 
any of the rédacteurs in the domain of Biblical learning. 
The book is evidently written with the same purpose as 
“The Bible for Learners,” to which it is chiefly indebted; 
namely, to replace a vast amount of unsound criticisin by 
a criticism more rational] and not wholly destructive. And 
yet it is with a feeling of the incompleteness of the task 
‘‘when ’tis done” that we close the book. Why incom- 
plete? Because that sense of insecurity i. induced which 
would be suggested if one should take out of a Scotchman’s 
hands the ancient claymore and replace it by a French 
rapier; the temper might be better and the evolutions 
more graceful, but we miss the weight and terrible earnest 
of the swooping stroke of the time-tried weapon. Incom- 
plete also because of the omission of any just discussion of 
the consistent spirit which pervades the Scriptures both of 
the Old and New Testaments from beginning to end, which 
establishes a logical consistency between the first utter- 
ance, ‘‘ In the beginning, God,” and the closing benediction 
of the Revelation. There is many a scholar left uncon- 
vinced by all the learning of the schools of Tilbingen, 
Leyden, and Harvard; and some that will still say that 
however the Bible may contradict science or fail to pro 
vide for history, or however even it may be out of sym- 
pathy with the advanced heathenism of to-day, still it 
never contradicts itself. From the inculcation of its tirst 
moral lesson to the statement of its latest philosophy of 
living there may be progress of doctrine and advance of 
thought, but this is as natural as that a man should plant 
a lily bulb in the autumn and expect the pure flowers in 
the early summer. The spiritual sense necessary to an 
understanding and even a just criticism of the Bible is 
not sufficiently insisted upon by Mr. Sunderland. We be- 
lieve that there is a broad sense in which it would be well 
for all students to remember St. Paul’s theory of Inspira- 
tion: ‘‘ What man knoweth the things of a man but the 
spirit of man which is in him: even so the things of God 
knoweth no man but the Spirit of God.” What has been 
said with regard to this little book, ‘‘ What is the Bible?” 
has not been meant to imply that it is not useful, but to 
point out that its use would better answer the question: 
‘“What is not the Bible?’ The other book before us is 
“The Bible of To-day,’’ by the Rev. Mr. Chadwick, of 
Brooklyn. It is a collection of essays or lectures given in 
his own pulpit last winter. Mr. Chadwick’s chief authority 
is Kuenen of Leyden, fer whom he expresses the most un- 
bounded admiration. But he goes beyond his teachers, 
just as Moncure D. Conway began by sitting at the feet of 
Theodore Parker and has reached that point of destruct- 
ive enthusiasm that like Satan he would even * contend 
for the body of Moses.”” Mr. Chadwick has gleaned in 
the fields of Ewald, Davidson, Kuenen, Goldzier, Knap- 
pert and Baur, and to their learning has added the spirit 
which leads controversial sts to ‘“‘call names.’’ He seems 
to forget, as he breaks down the idols of an unenlightened 
Christianity, that they have promoted worship, though it 
may not have been of the very highest order. When 
Rachel carried off the gods of Laban she did not tie them 
by the neck and drag them at the heels of her camel, Tae 
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utter radicalism of Mr.{Chadwick’s criticism is shown by a 
glance at the chronological table of the books of the 
Bible, in which the doubtful dates are indicated by points 
of interrogation (there are many), and after one reads 
that Daniel was written 165 B. c., and the Book of Job was 
the outcome of doubts inspired by the death by violence 
of the good Josiah, he has his surprise still further en- 
larged by the placing of John’s Gospel 135 years after 
Christ. 

Socrates. (Chas. Scribner’s Sons.) Socrates was one of 
those truly great men—Homer and Shakespeare were also 
of the number—who with intuitive discernment see men 
and things just as they are, and with unerring accuracy 
describe them just as they see them. Some one has said of 
them, ‘‘ These men never mistake; you might as well say 
there is untruth in the song of the wind er the light of the 
sun.” Such men never lie. Their influence only widens 
and deepens as they march down the ages. And this in- 
fluence in the case of Socrates is as purifying and enno- 
bling as it is inspiring. We are pleasantly reminded of 
this remarkable man by the recent appearance from the 
press of Charlers Scribner’s Sons of a book entitled “ Soc- 
rates,’’ which contains a new translation of those works of 
Plato, namely, the ‘‘ Apology,”’ ‘* Crito,” and ** Phaedo,” 





. which exhibit him to us in the clearest light and in the 


grandest aspects, especially in his last hours. The book is 
anonymous; but it is endorsed by an introduction from 
Professor Goodwin of Harvard University, who himself 
gives us with a few strokes a very life-like pic ure of 
Socrates, and who very justly says of the translator that 
he has avoided successfully the harshness of a strictly lit- 
eral version on the one side and the inexactness of a mere 
paraphrase on the other. The translator’s preface gives in 
few words, and those as far as possible the wurds of his 
contemporaries, a slight sketch of the sage himself and his 
surroundings. A few pages of notes at the end furnish all 
the collateral information that is necessary to make the 
translated text intelligible to the merely English reader. 
The translator need not have concealed his name. The 
notes and the version reveal a scholarship and a refine- 
ment of taste equal to his modesty which will yet, we 
think, make him known to the public. We wish the 
sturdy, manly and heroic virtues of the Athenian martyr 
and sage were better known to our countrymen; and this 
is a good book to make him known to those who have not 
access to the Greek originals. 

Castle Blair. A story of Youthful Days. By Flora L. 
Shaw. (Roberts Bros.) Hardly anyone who reads “‘ Castle 
Blair ”’ will be likely to dissent from Mr. Ruskin’s opinion: 
‘‘The book is good and lovely and true, having the best 
description of a noble child in it (Winnie) that I ever read, 
and nearly the best description of the next best thing—a 
noble dog.” It is the story of five children sent from India 
to their uncle’s home in Ireland for their health, and there 
allowed to run wild without education or restraint. Into 
their undisciplined life comes a refining influence in the 
person of the young French-English cousin ‘‘ Nessa,” who 
gains their sympathies and by degrees develops their best 
traits. Strongly contrasted with her warm-hearted, 
gentle nature and with the frank impulsive disposition of 
the children, is the arvitrary, suspicious and violent char- 
acter of the agent, Plunkett. The antagonism between 
him and the children is worked up to a most effective and 
affecting crisis; while the part played in the tale by the 
dog, Royal, is not its least interesting feature. The author 
must have a genuine sympathy with children and their 
ways. Nothing could be more lifelike than the pictures 
which she draws of their life in the woods, their vivid im- 
aginations, their games and plays, their sorrows, disap- 
pointments and joys. In their conversations, not less 
than in their actions, is the ring of true, inartificial child- 
hood. Miss Shaw has struck one of the most difficult veins 
in literature and worked it with rare skill. 

Meg, a Pastoral. By Zadel Barnes Gustafson. (Lee & 
Shepard.) The poems in this volume have nearly all of 
them seen the light through the pages of one or another of 
the magazines, but ‘“ Meg,” ‘* William Cullen Bryant,” and 
** Not Peace, but a Sword,” are new, and now appear in 
print for the first time. In the more ambitious of the 
poems we find a certain lack of naturalness, which is not 
quite compensated for by the versification, nor justified by 
the latitude permitted by poetic license. In the ‘‘Children’s 
Night,” however, there is much ingenuity in bringing in 
the well-known favorites in childish literature, and the 
same characteristic is to be noticed in the memorial poem 
on Mr. Bryant, and in several of the other poems in which 
reference is made to authors and their works. An article 
in the current number of ‘‘ Harper’s Magazine ’’ from the 
pen of Mrs, Gustafson will attract attention to the author's 
verses in connection with those of the forgotten poet to 
whose work she invites the readers of to-day, It is prob- 
ably hardly possible to arouse the interest which she seeks 
in poetry which the world has so long ignored, but readers 
of modern verse will find in Mrs. Gustafson’s own writings 
much that is admirable in thought and execution. 

The Voice as an Instrument, by A. A. Patton. (Schu- 
berth & Co). ‘‘ Although nature has gifted us all with 
voices, yet correct singing is the result of art and study.” 
Starting with this sentence from Aristotle, tee writer of 
the little monograph above named laments the scarcity of 
teachers really competent to correct wrong habits and in- 
duce right ones in the use of the voice, and, rather sweep- 
ingly, explains our slight progress in the most enjoyable 
of all the arts by asserting that the fact thus announced 
by Aristotle is generally ignored to-day. There is no lack 
of teachers or of effort and labor such as it is; but unyues- 
tionally there is also no lack of labor expended wrongly. 
The use of the voice with or without instruction is ful] of 
errors; the ‘‘most sweet voices,”’ and the low and soft voice 
so attractive in women are less common than they should 


be; throat and-lung diseases are ominously common; few 
study their voices at all or think about them, and much of 
what is called vocal practice is according to wrong rules 
formed without knowledge and perpetuated without 
thought. If Mr. Patton’s unpretending little volume server 
to excite inquiry into the anatomy and hygiene of the 
vocal organs it will not be in vain. 

Wordsworth, by George H. Calvert. (Lee & Shepard). 
In this “‘stu ly” the poet appears a healthy, manly man, fond 
of home, loving his sister Dorothy, roving with her through 
England, marrying a wise and sweet-hearted woman, 
writing poetry, grave, serene and meditative; meeting 
with n» greater event than a visit to Paris during the first 
terrible days of the revolution, when he was awed rather 
than excited; moving from the sea-coast in Dorsetshire to 
Alfoxden, to be near h’s friend Coleridge, and afterwards 
to Grasmere, the beautiful Lake Country which his poetry 
reflects like a mirror. Step by step the author takes us; 
giving the time at which famous poems were written, 
preaching a little in a calm and wise manner and loving 
the poet with all his heart, he adds to the numerous 
studies and essays on Wordsworth a charming volume, 
giving few new facts, but making wonderfully clear the 
beautiful spiritual nature of the poet of nature, in his ‘all 
soulness,”’ his love of humanity and comprehension of 
divine laws and giving a key to the durability of his fame, 
and his power in the formation of a school of poetry, in the 
perfect equipoise of his nature an? in his solid ‘‘ adaman- 
tine manhood.” 

Hygiene of the Brain, by M. L. Hotbrook, M. D. (M. L. 
Holbrook & Co.) We are glad to see physicians turning 
their attention to the exposition of the laws which should 
govern us if we wish to keep well. When we consider 
how many of our maladies are preventable, is this not as 
high a duty as that of curing diseases? Written in a 
popular vein, this volume is full of instruction without pre- 
tending to be exhaustive. It tr-ais of the diet of the 
brain, rest, sleeplessness, pervousness, etc. Not the least 
interesiing part of the book is composed of twenty-eight 
letters ccncerning their physical and intellectual habits 
from such men as Wm. E. Dodge, T. L. Nichols, M. D., 
Wm. Lloyd Garrison, Dio Lewis, M. D., the late Wm. 
Cullen Bryant, Rev. John Todd, and others more or less 
known. 

The Great Slighted Fortune, by 1. D. Bell (T. Y. Crowell.), 
is a book readable without being in any peculiar sense 
original. It is an effort to take stock of all the component 
parts which make up the nature of a full-sphered man 
hood, and stimulate the emulation of such a pattern in the 
reader. The author must have read voluminously or else 
culled most industriously, for the book is so fuH of inci- 
dent and quotation that what the writer himself says is 
but the setting for the gems which his industry has col- 
lected. And they are, ina large degree, gems, and look 
well in their setting. There is a strong flavor of Sweden- 
borgian theology im the book in all places where the essen- 
tial spiritual indwelling is discussed. 

Life and Adventure in Japan, by E. Warren Clark. 
(Am. Tract Society). This is a very simple story of some 
of the incidents and scenes of a four years’ residence in 
government employment, two years in Shidz-u-o-ka, the 
city of the exiled Tycoon, and two at Tekio, the modern 
capital of the Mikado, Mr. Clark had an opportunity of 
seeing something of the old as well as the new regime in 
Japan, and the book is not only entertaining but gives a 
great deal of information. Its thirty or more illustrations 
are from orignal photographs. While prepared especially 
for young people, vthers will find it useful. 

Sermons of the Rev. Wm. Archer Butler. (Carters.) 
The author of these sermons was one of the men whem 
the world mourns while it rejoices in the brilliant frag 
ment of life which has blessed the world. He belonged to 
the number of those who died at the summit of their 
powers: Robt. Vaughan, Robertson, George Herbert 
Dr. Arnold. The present edition brings his writings with- 
in reach of the student; while the memoir which intro- 
duces the volumes will be a stimulating study to many a 
young minister. 

The Story of the Christians and the Moors in Spain, by 
Charlotte M. Yonge (Macmillans), covers eight hundred 
vears of history and a romance coextensive with the 
facts. History which treats of the wars of Granada, the 
Arab conquest, and the struggles of the Christians with 
the Moslem has to do with the most romantic period of the 
Christian era. Miss Yonge’s story is well told, although 
it gives us only a prospective indication of a wealth of 
poetic lore as yet unexplored by English authors. 

Common Sense in Business, by Edwin T. Freedly. (Clax- 
ton, Remsen & Haffelfinger.) ‘The purpose of this volume 
is best described by its name. It is the fruit of the au- 
thor’s personal experience and an amplification, as it 
seems, of several previous works which he has previously 
wricten on the same subject. The style throughout is 
colloquial; it presents a good many suggestive illustra- 





tions, and will no doubt be found useful either in the 
counting house or home. 


Outlines of Theology, by Prof. A. A. Hodge, of Princeton 
(Carters), appears in a new edition, rewritten and en- 
larged. It is the product of the practical experience of 
Prof. Hodge as pastor, and teacher of theology, and an 
exhibit of his varied and extensive knowledge. Since the 
issue of the first edition in 1860 it has been extensively 
circulated in Great Britain and translated into Welsh and 
modern Greek. 
| The Waverley Dictionary. By May Rogers. (S. C. 

Griggs & Co., Chicago.) Readers of Sir Walter Scott will 

prize this latest addition to the Waverley literature. Each 

of the great author’s novels is taken up in turn, a synopsis 
of tho plot istfurnished, and the characters are enumerated, 





the more important names being accompanied by a little 
running sketch and a descriptive extract from the book. 
Life at Home. By Wm. Aikman, D.D. (8. R. Wells & Co.) 
This is a new and revised edition of Dr. Aikman’s little 
book on family life. Its chapters treat of all the varied 
relations of the home with that kindliness and good sense 
which characterize Dr. Aikman’s writings, and contain a 
store of sound practical advice which ought to find a wel- 
come in every (lomestic circle. 
LITERARY NOTES. 

—Dr. Delitzsch has completed a revision of his Hebrew 
version of the New Testament. The first specimen pas- 
sage—1l Cor. xiii—was published forty years ago, and the 
entire work in its first form in 1877. 

—It is said that George Eliot, aided by a gentleman 
whose name has not yet been announced, will edit a new 
and complete edition of the writings of her late husband, 
Mr. George H. Lewes, including a considerable mass of MS. 

—The. Duke of Grafton’s autobiography, from which 
Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice drew so largely in his Life of 
Lord Shelburne, is to be published. Grafton, it will be 
remembered, was George III.’s prime minister, succeeding 
Pitt in that office in 1767. 

—Fanny Kemble, whose ** Record of a Girlhood” Henry 
Holt & Co. will publish next month, numbered among her 
friends and acquaintances between 1°29 and 1834 Lady 
Byron, the Hon. Mrs. Norton, Mrs. Jameson, Charles Gre- 
ville, Tennyson, Arthur Hallam and Washington Irving. 

—F. Leypoldt announces the ‘* Index Medicus,” a month- 
ly classified record of the current medical literature of the 
world, the first number of which will appear during the 
current month. It will be compiled under the supervision 
of Dr. John 8. Billings, U. 8. A., and Dr. Robt. Fletcher, 
M. R. C. 8., Eng. 

—A collection of near'y four hundred pamphlets, all 
printed during Luther’s life, and adorned with excellent 
wood cuts, has been secured for the Taylorian Library in 
England. Included are original editions of many of 
Luther’s own writings. The entire set is a great treasure, 
both historically and archologically. 

—The Collége de France is to have one course of lectures 
by Prof. Gaston Paris on the History of French Litera- 
ture in England from: the Twelfth to the Fourteenth Cen- 
turies, and on the grammar of the langue d’oil; and an- 
other course from Prof. Paul Meyer on Dante’s Vita 
Nuova and the historical grammar of the langue d’oc. 

—‘‘Andrews’ American Queen ” is the title of a new so- 
ciety journal, published monthly in New York by W. R. 
Andrews, who is also the publisher of that widely-known 
magazine, ‘“* Andrews’ Bazaar.” The new enterprise aims 
to supplement the fashion intelligence presented in the 
*‘Bazar”’ by literary selections and full reports of society 
movements in this city and elsewhere. In the January 
number there are several wood-cut illustrations, one or 
two stories, and a graceful poetic tribute to Bayard Tay- 
lor from Mrs. Mary B. Dodge. 

—The new atlas of Colorado, issued by the Department 
of the Interior, and based on the recent exhaustive surveys 
of the Hayden expedition, is a truly magnificent work, well 
worthy of being classed with the most famous products of 
the French government press. It comprises two series of 
maps. The first, on the scale of twelve miles to an inch, 
contains four sheets, each covering the whole State, and 
including adjacent regions. One shows the system of tri- 
angulation used; another the drainage system of the area; 
the third the topography with respect to industrial features: 
the fourth the geological foundation. The second series of 
maps, twelve in number, is on the scale of four miles to an 
inch, and is devoted to the exposition of topographical 
details—six of them to geological details in particular. 
The drawing and coloring are of the highest grade, and the 
entire work is warmly praised for its remarkable excel- 
lence. Copies of this costly atlas have been gratuitously 
distributed all over Europe. 

—A number of works on America and American topics 
have lately appeared in Germany. J. H. Becker's ‘ Social 
and Political Condition of the United States of America” 
(Augsburg) is an exposition of all our evils, real and im- 
aginary, intended perhaps to turn the tide of emigration. 
Dr. Von Horst’s ‘‘ Constitutional History of the United 
States since the Administration of Jackson” (2 vols. Ber 
lin) is a fair summary of its subject. A. Von Studnitz’s 
“Condition of the Workingman in the United States” 
(Leipzig) records the results of a journey of inspection by 
the author in 1876. E. O. Hopp’s ‘‘ Pen-Sketches of Life in 
America” (Berlin) gives a gloomy view. The same author’s 
“Under the Starry Banner’ (Leipzig) is a series of 
sketches of well known American authors, with some trans- 
lations of their writings. Longfellow, Whittier, Lowell, 
Holmes, Whitman, and Aldrich are represented. We may 
add that German versions have been published at Stutt- 
gart of Emerson’s last volume of ‘ Essays,” and of Mr. 
Howells’s novels, Bayard Tay lor’s ‘* History of Germany,” 
and Edward Eggleston's ‘‘Schoolmaster.” The leading 
paper in a late number of Brockhaw’s *‘ Leipzig Review ” 
is on Bryant. 
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Religious Actos. 


UNITED States.—The Woman’s Church is the latest 
ecclesiastical feature in this city. It is an offshoot of the 
Vsychometric Society, also a female organization, and 
based on the assumed theory that women are peculiarly 
qualified to lead in philanthropic and religious movements. 
The object of the Woman's Church, as set forth in its 
prospectus, is to embody religion instead of theology, to 
‘**put an end to discord and war, and unite all under the 
divine banner of love.’ It has no creed, but professes, as 
its law of life, ‘‘ Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself.”’ 








Christ Church, Boston, the oldest religious edifice in that 
city, celebrates the Christmas season by ringing its chimes 
every night during the week before ard the week after 
Christmas. It was in this church tower, side by side with 
these very bells, that the memorable lantern was hung 
which started Paul Revere on his midnight ride through 
Concord and Lexington. Besides this the Church has 
other revolutionary and colonial associations. The Bible 
and Prayer-book are the same which were used by the first 
Rector in 1733, and were presented by King George II. 
The first Sunday-school in America was gathered within 
these walls in 1815, and the chandeliers were taken from a 
French vessel by the Captain of an American privateer. 





The financial difficulties of the Archbishop of Cincinnati, 
to which allusion was made last week, will, it is hoped, be 
satisfactorily settled. The Archbishop and his brother, 
the Rev. Edward Purcell, have, it appears, transacted a 
savings bank business, receiving the money of their 
parishioners on deposit and investing it according to their 
best judgment, presu-cably in church enterprises. Some 
distrust having been awakened as to the security of the 
investments a run ensued, causing some temporary em- 
barrassment as it is impossible to realize immediately on 
many of their loans. Besides this, they have lost quite 
heavily by several persons to whom large loans were made; 
but nofear is felt as to their ultimate ability to meet their 
obligations, and no depositor is likely to lose. The arch- 
bishop is now in his seventy-ninth year, and was conse- 
crated Bishop of Cincinnati in 1835. There was then but 
one Catholic Church in the city. Now there are thirty- 
five, not to mention numerous hospitals, and other 
charitable and religious institutions. The entire ccm- 
munity, without regard to religious affiliations, is said to 
entertain high respect for the venerable prelate. 

ENGLAND.—Dean Stanley on America.—The Dean of 
Westminster made his American experiences the subject 
of his inaugural address as President of the Birmingham 
and Midland Institute at Birmingham on December 16th. 
The Dean stated that’it was not his purpose to give his 
hearers what are called ‘‘impressions of America;” declar- 
ing that even if the circumstances of his journey did not 
render such an undertaking impossible he should feel that 
before an audience at Birmingham the ground had already 
been pre-occupied by a distinguished pastor ‘‘ whose activ- 
ity and zeal must be admired even by those who most 
widely differ from him, and whose controversial vigor of 
style few can imitate or emulate ;” the allusion being to our 
correspondent, Dr. R. W. Dale. Sketching at some length 
the historical aspects and political institutions of the coun 
try, the Dean selected for special comment three points of 
encouragement in American national life: 

“First, there is the marked peculiarity apparent almost 
from the first, the singular buoyancy and elasticity both of 
the national and individual character. It may be the product 
of their brilliant, exhilarating, invigorating climate; it may 
be the accompaniment of the vast horizon opened by their 
boundless territory ; it may be partly the youth of the nation, 
on which | bave so much enlarged in this address; but its ex- 
istence is unquestionable. If at times there is something al- 
most of levity in the readiness with which misfortunes are 
thrown off and life begun over again; if at times the more 
sober part of the nation is depressed by the sense of the diffi- 
culties which they have to encounter; yet, on the whole, this 
spring of vitality, if turned to good acccount, must be of in- 
calculable value in this working world, where the imagina- 
tion still plays so large a part, and where so much is given to 
confidence of victory,even more than to victory itself. If 
perchance the United States have too much of it, we, il may 
be, have too little; and this confidence of Americans in their 
own political, ecclesiastical and social system is a warning to 
us to rise above those doleful lamentations with which in 
these days we often hear citizens, and churchmen, and Cbris- 
tians of England despair of our country, our Church, and our 
religion. Secondly, there are the elements of that character 
which they possess in common with the English race, with 
which their past history shows it to be in so many respects 
identical. In spite of some dark and sinister features in both 
countries, there is on the whole the same keen appreciation 
of the delights of pure domestie life. In spite of the lawl ss- 
ness which is perbaps the inevitable outburst of the evanes- 
cence of communities not yet fully organized, there is on the 
whole in the mass of the people something of the same self- 
control, and common sense, and love of freedom, and obvedi- 
ence to law on which we pride ourselves, and which we are 
glad to recognize in our descendants. 

“Thirdly.—With them, as with us, in spite of the over- 
whelming forces of uneducated or half-educated ignorance 
and fanaticism, there is the chance that the voice of the rea- 
sonable few may more and more make itself heard. It isin 
literature (and for this reason I call the attention of this In- 
stitute to the fact) that this voice is chiefly to be heard and 
felt. The literature of America is still young; but that small 
but select band who are its leaders have exercised, and stil] 
inay exercise, a controjling effect by their increasing identifi- 
cation with the better elements of the nation.” 

ScoTLanp,—The Declaratory Statement regarding the 
subordinate Standards of the Church, remitted by the U.P, 





Synod to the Presbyteries, was taken up at a meeting of 
the Edinburgh Presbytery, December 17, and its several 
articles passed upon as follows: 


I. THE DOCTRINE OF REDEMPTION.—That in regard to the 
doctrine of redemption, as taught in the Standards, and in con- 
sistency therewith, the love of God to all mankind, His gift 
of his Son to be the propitiation for the sins of the whole 
world, and the free offer of salvation to men without distinc- 
tion on the ground of Christ’s perfect sacrifice, are matters 
which have been and continue to be regarded by this Church 
as vital in the system of Gospel truth, and to which she de- 
sires to give special prominence. 


Amended by striking out ‘“‘as taught in the Standards, 
and in consistency therewith,’’ and substituting the words, 
“including the doctrine of God’s special love to his own 
people and in consistency therewith.” 


IT. PERSONAL ELECTION.—That the doctrine of the Divine 
decrees, including the doctrine of election to eternal life, is 
held in connection and harmony with the truth that God will 
have all men to be saved, and has provided a salvation suffi- 
cient for all, adapted to all, and offered to all with the grace 
of His Spirit in the Gospel; and also with the responsibility 
of every man for his dealing with the free and unrestricted 
offer of eternal life. 

Adopted. 

IIL. MAN’s TOTAL DEPRAV:iTY.—That the doctrine of man’s 
total depravity and of his loss of *“‘all ability of will to any 
spiritual good accompanying salvation” is not beld as imply 
ing such a condition of man’s nature as would affect his 
responsibility under the law of God and the Gospel of Christ, 
or that be may not experience the strivings and restraining 
influences of the Spirit of God, or that he cannot perform 
actions in any sense good; though such actions, as not 
springing from a renewed heart, are not spiritually good 
and holy, and consequently not such as accompany salvation. 
Adopted. 

IV. THE DESTINY OF THE HEATHEN.—That while all who 
are saved are saved through the mediation of Christ and by 
the grace of His Holy Spirit, who worketh when, and where, 
and h: w it pleaseth Him: and while the duty of sending the 
Gospel. the ordinary means of salvation, to the heathen, who 
are sunk in a state of sin and misery, and perishing for lack 
ot knowledge, is clear aud imperative, the Church does not 
require the acceptance of her Standards in any sense which 
might imply that any who die in infancy are lost; nor does 
she bind those who accept these Standards to bold that God 
in no case seves without the use of ordinary means. 
Amended by changing the last clause so as to read: 
““Nor does she bind those who accept these Standards to 
any judgment concerning the final destiny of the heathen, 
which will be determined by the righteous Judge accord- 
ing to the light they have possessed in this world.” 


V. THE VOLUNTARY PRINCIPLE.—That this Church holds 

that the Lord Jesus Christ is the only King and Head of the 
Church, and *‘ Head over all things to the Church, which is 
his body,’”’ and firmly renews ber protest against all compul- 
sory or persecuting and intolerant principles in religion, and 
declares, as hitherto, that she does not require approval of 
anything in her Standards that teaches, or may be supposed 
to teach, such principles. 
Amended by changing the clause after the words, ‘‘ His 
body,”’ so as to read : ‘‘And declares as hitherto that she does 
not require approval of anything in her standards that 
teaches, or may be supposed to teach, compulsory or per- 
secuting and intolerant principles.” 


VI. BENEVOLENCE AND MISSIONARY EFFORT.—That Christ 

has laid it as a permanent and universal obligation upon his 
Chureh at once to maintain her own ordinances and to 
“preach the gospel to every creature ;”’ and has ordained that 
the means of fulfilling this obligation are to be provided by 
the free will offerings of his people. 
Amended by substituting the words ‘‘ his ordinances ” for 
“her own ordinances,” and changing the last clause so as 
to read: “And has laid on His people the responsibility of 
providing by their free-will offerings for the fulfillment of 
this obligation,”’ 

VIT. Lisperty oF OPINION.—That in accordance with the 

practice hitherto observed in this Church, liberty of opinion 
is allowed on such points in the Standards not entering into 
the substance of the faith, as the interpretation of the * six 
days” in the Mosaic account of the creation; the Church 
guarding against any abuse of this liberty to the injury of its 
unity and peace. 
Amended by changing the article after the words, ‘‘in the 
Standards,” so as to read: “‘As are not essential to the sys- 
tem of doctrine contained therein; the Church guarding 
against the abuse of this liberty to the injury of its unity 
and peace.” 

Notice was given to the Presbytery of the transmission 
of an overture to the Synod as follows: 

This Presbytery, while approving of the Declaratory State- 
ment as a provisional measure, suggest to the Synod that. the 
time has come when the Church, while ever maintaining the 
doctrines of grace, must undertake the task of drawing up a 
new and simpler symbol of her faith. 

BELGIuM.—A Roman Catholic Congress held lately at 
Lille recommended abstention from giving or attending 
hunting or fishing parties on Sunday, and avoidance of 
Sunday traveling except in case of necessity. The Con- 
gress also considered the decline of religious art. The 
report read on this subject says: 

“ Religious imagery has ceased to be a craft: it has become 
atrade. Images have multiplied, but they have lost in truth 

what they have gained in number and in apparent external 
perfection. Few artists are found drawing their virgins or 
saints after having prayed and contemplated in supernatural 
vision what they wish to reproduce. Their pencil too often 
recollects the forms it traced the day before, and is too much 
occupied with the countenances it is to create the next day. 
It is clever and ingenious, but not Christian.” 
The Congress looks for the regeneration of Christian art to 
an institution called the Ecole de Saint Luc, branches of 
which have been formed in several Belgian towns, 





Traffic in Masses.—A curious controversy has arisen in 
Belgium between the Minister of Justice and the Roman 
Catholic Church, over a bequest made by a certain Belgian 
gentleman, lately deceased, to purchase masses for the re- 
pose of his soul. The price of a mass, as fixed by a law of 
Napoleon, enacted purposely to prevent the acquisition of 
property by the Church, is thirty sous, and no priest is 
allowed to accept payment for more masses than he can 
say; i. e. one a day, or 365 ina year. For many years, how- 
ever, this law has been virtually ignored, and priests have 
taken their legacies without hindrance, until in France at 
least a hundred times more masses are annually paid for 
than can be celebrated by the entire clergy of the country. 
Out of this state of things has grown a scandalous eccle- 
siastical abuse. Conscientious priests, who are unwilling 
to deal badly with their deceased customers, take their 
money and then hand over half of it to an agent, who 
promises to have the masses said in the country. The city 
clergy thus ease their consciences from all responsibility ; 
the agent, who gives the fullest assurances that the holy 
work ordered of him shall be performed, pockets a good 
commission, and the rural priest makes a few sous often 
without doing the work required. One of these agents 
froved to have cleared from such a transaction not less 
than 86,000 francs in three months. It is not proposed by 


the Ministry to prohibit such legacies. If the thirty sous be - 


not an adequate compensation they are even willing to con- 
sider any reasonable proposal for raising it. All that they 
insist upon is that the clergy shall not receive large sums 
of money under pretense of saying masses which are not 
said. 

GLEANINGS. 

—Bishop Whipple, of Minnesota, is in poor health and goes 
to Georgia for the winter. 

—The Rev. J. T. Brooks, P. E. rector at Waseca, Minn., 
accepts a call to Pontiac, Mich. 

—Dr. N. West, the eminent Presbyterian clergyman of Cin- 
cinnati, has obtained a separation from his wife on the 
ground of desertion. 

—The Rey. J. M. Stiffiler, D.D., of Hamilton, N. Y., has re- 
ceived a unanimous call from the First Baptist Church, De- 
troit, which he is expected to accept. 

—Mr. Henry J. Van Dyke, Jr., son of the Rev. Dr. Van 
Dyke, of Brooklyn, has been called to the pastorate of the 
Congregational Church at Newport, R. I. 

—Tbe Rev. Abram B. Allen has become the pastor of the 
first Presbyterian Church, Allegan, vice J. D. McCord who 
has resigned and gone to Richmond, Mich. 

—Dr. Bellows has completed the fortieth year of his pastor- 
ate of the First Cnitarian Society in this city. The church is 
twenty years older, having been founded in 1819. 

The Rev. Geo. W. Barlow, of Mason, Mich., has received 
a call from the Calvary Presbyterian Church of Detroit, to 
take the place of Rev. Mr. Grandy, who goes to Tecumseh. 

—The two oldest Unitarian ministers in the country—by 
ordination—are Rey. Calvin Lincoln, of Hingham, Mass., and 
Rev. Increase Sumner Lincoln, of Wilton, N. H., both of 
whom were ordained in 1824. 

—An unfortunate quarrel mars the peace of the Lutheran 
Church at Somerset, Ohio. The party in possession were 
attacked last Sunday by the opposing faction, but with the 
aid of the City Marsbal held their ground. 

—Dr. John Hall’s people refrained from hanging a bell in the 
tower of their church, on Fifth Ave. and 55th Street, in this 
city, and would not even suffer'the clock to strike lest the 
patientsin St. Luke's Hospital opposite should be disturbed. 

—The R. C. Academy of the Holy Angels, Buffalo, was de- 
stroyed by fire January 4. A new Presbyterian Church at 
Quincy, Ill., and the Second Baptist Church of St. Louis, just 
completed at a cost of $175,000, were also burned within the 
week. 

—The Rey. Geo. H. Kinsoling, of St. Mark's P. E. Church, 

Baltimore, has been called to St John’s, Cincinnati. Mr. Mor- 
gan, late rector of St. John’s, accepts the pastorate of the new 
Reformed Episcopal congregation in Cincinnati, but will not 
abandon his evangelistic work in the West. 
1 {—The Disciples of Christ, better known as Campbellites, 
have recently lost, in Cincinnati, a venerable and highly- 
esteemed elder, in the death of the Rev. James Challen. He 
bad passed the penod of very active usefulness, but will 
long be remembered 1n all sections of the country on aceount 
of his evangelistic labors. 

—It is rumored that the consistory of the Collegiate Church 
in this city have been lookinggtowards Dr. Taylor of the 
Broadway Tabernacle for their vacant 48th St. pulpit, and 
unable to induce bim to accept a call, they are negotiating 
with the trustees of his church for the sale of their property 
tothe Tabernacle. In which event the present Tabernacle 
edifice will make way for business and Dr. Taylor and his 
people will move up town. 

—The First Unitarian Church of Cincinnati is making very 
earnest efforts to clear off its debt as the condition of retain- 
ing the Rev. C. W. Wendte as its pastor. The possibility of 
Mr. Wendte’s departure has created some uneasiness outside 
of Unitarian circles, as Mr. Wendte is proving himself too 
valuable a man for the community to lose. The prospect, 
however, is now very favorable that the entire debt will be 
cleared away and Mr. Wendte retained. 

—Mr. Charles E. Stowe,a son of Prof. C. 8. and Mrs. H. B. 
Stowe, was ordained an evangelist by a council of Congrega _ 
tional churches at Hartford, Conn., on Monday the 30th ult- 
Mr. Stowe is a graduate of Harvard College, and has studied 
his theology in Germany, mostly at Bonn. He began his 
preparations for the ministry in connection with the Epis- 
copal Church, but withdrew from it some time since. It is 
understood that he has offered himself for home missionary 
service in a remote settlement of Northern Maine. 

—At the closing prayer-meeting of the year at Plymouth 
Church Mr. Beecher stated that he had traveled during the 
last year between 20,000 and 30,000 miles and had not seen an 
accident by which man or woman was burt. “ Occasionally,” 

he said, “an engine has broken down; but I have never bad 
to witness a catastrophe such as bas frequently been record. 
ed. Indeed, I may say that during my whole life—and I have 
traveled, I suppose, from 200,000 tv 300,000 miles, by rail, 
steamboat, stage and other conveyance, in Europe and 
America, in city and*town—I have never seen an accident 
that threatened human life, God has heen very merciful to 
me,” ? 
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Insurance Hotes. 


—Five gentlemen are now engaged in 
stirmmg up to discontent the policy- 
holders of the Mutual Life Insurance 
Company. If these gentlemen as old 
policy-holders believe that their rights, 
privileges and; dividends are being en- 
dangered by the action of the company, 
of course they have thejright to protest 
and to bring a pressure to have the re- 
bate system discontinued. There are 
but few men, however, so self-sacrificing 
as to pay out a large sum of money in- 
dividually to benefit strangers in a 
purely financial transaction. Itis charg- 
ed by the Mutual Life Company that 
these gentlemen are not spending their 
own money, but that of rival insurance 
organizations, who have created a com- 
mon ‘* pool” for this purpose. One thing 
is certain, these injured gentlemen are 





very active and are now traveling 
through the country endeavoring to 
arouse “indignation.” At Hartford 
they _were not altogether successful. 


Some gentlemen policy-holders 1n the 
Mutual arose and defended the com- 
pany very ably and left the agitators 
ereatly discomfited. We understand it 
to be the intention of the protesting 
poliey-holders to seek the aid of the 
Legislature to change the charter of the 
Mutual Life, so that proxies held may 
be of no availafter the expiration of 
sixty days. Should this be attempted 
we may expect a very lively session on 
insurance in the Legislature, which our 
noble Representatives will enjoy. Life 
insurance companies are considered the 
finest of birds to pluck by our states- 
men, and those institutions that can pay 
are likely to receive what they desire. 
Ifanattempt is made to change the 
proxy system of the Mutual, that com- 
pany will be likely to inaugurate other 
reforms in the business, such as 
a law compelling the payment of 
the full surrender value on all lapsed 
policies. This would be a very popular 
measure; something no legislator dare 
oppose, yet its passage would be the 
death-knell of many companies. That 
a great fight is in prospect all insurance 
men believe. This is to be regretted, 
for the “ fights’? cost money, and this 
money the policy-holders indirectly pay. 


—The fallin gas stocks has attracted 
some attention to these securities, which 
are largely held by various financial 
institutions. We have examined tbe 
inyestments of the life insurance com- 
panies of this State and find that not 
more than $200,000 are invested, in the 
aggregate. in stocks or bonds of gas 
companies, and the Home Life of this 
city has the bulk of this. If Edison 
should succeed in closing up every gas 
company’s office—which is very doubt- 
ful—the insurance companies would 
suffer but slightly. 


-The New York’City Fire Insurance 
Company has declared a dividend of five 
per cent, making ten forthe year. This, 
we believe,” comes out @f the earnings, 
aud shows the Company to be in a pros- 
perous condition. 


—The American Fire Insurance Com- 
pany, of this city, has adopted the plan 
of the “Safety Law.” The Company 
has just been examined by the State 
Department and found in good condi- 
tion. 


—The United States Life Insurance 
Compeny issued its twenty-ninth an- 
nual statement January Ist, showing its 
business for the past year. The state- 
ment is an excellent one, and encour- 
aging to the officers and policy-holders 
of the company. The assets sbow a 
steady growth annually, and this year 
have reached $4,874,947.01. The surplus 
over and above all liabilities amounts to 
$826 873.99. Compared with the liabili- 
ties this is one of the best showings 
made by any company in the State. ‘v‘he 
United States Life in the dullest season 
secured a vast amount of new business, 
-howing that the public had faith in the 
managemept. Mr. Jas. Buell, the Pres- 
ident, and who, is likewise,President of 
the Importers’ and Traders’ Bank, has 
shown both wisdom and caution in the 
direction of the company’s affairs, hence 
itg popularity and rapid advancement 
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FINANCIAL QUOTATIONS. 
From Monday, Dec. 3, to Saturday, 


Jan, 4. 
Monday, Wednesday, Saturday. 
Dee. 30. Jan. 1, Jan. 4. 


Government Bonds.— 
These #gures indicate the highest nomieal rates,) 
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Bids for State Bonds. 


Alabama 5s, 1983.... 43 | N.Y. 68,G. L. '91.... 
Alabama 5s. 1886.... 43 | N.Y. 68.G L.. "92 








43 |N.Y. 6s, G.L., 93.. t 

43 N.C. 68. old, J.&J 19 

5 N.C. 66,A.4& O. iv 

20 «| N.C.66.N.C.K.J. KH 

3 |N.C.66,.N.C,KH.A.& 85 

3 |N.C.68,c,07.J.4) . 65 

3 |N.C.68.c.0ff.4.& O 65 
o 3 N.C £6. F.A., “66 11% 

Ark. 7s, Ark.cen.R. 3 |N.C. te, F.A.. 68-98 11 
Conn. 66, 1863-4.....- 1 N.C, 68, 0.D., JM... 1) 6 
Ga. 62, 79-80-86...... 1015 | N.C. He. n.b.. A.AO. 11% 
Ga 7s, n. bds., 1886.. 107k | N.C. Os, tax.cil....... 2% 
Ga. 78.gvid bds.. "90 107 do ao ae 2% 
Il. coup. ts. 1879.... 103 ao GP Bicas a: Oe 





ii. = Lo Ohio 66, "B1..... .... 103 
Kv 1o 68, pe os 107 
Loumtens 68 Rhode I, 6s, c. 93 94 110 

, few bonds... 5: South arolina ta.. 2 
La. 6s. new Fi’g Dt. 52 ao J.&). 10 
la.7s, Penitentiary 52 do &A.. 10 
La, fis, vi 52 ao te. F.A.'6.. 1 





La. 868. &. B. of 7 52 | do 68,L.C."9A.40 10 
TA. 78, Cr, 1904... 200 68% | do is of 'B.. ..... 10 
Mich. 6a, I87¥........ 100 | do vnon-f. bds. 


| Tenn. ts, oid, “90-25 36 
30 


Mo. ts, due in 1886.. 103 |Tenn. fs, n., 


0. 48. due in Iss7.. "3% |'Tenn 6s, n.b. Bn.ser. 30 
Mo, 68 due in 1888. 103'¢ | Va. 6s. pn. bads,’66... oa 
Mo, sa, due '89 or "90 W4 | do te, n.0as8. ‘67... 2 
Mo. 6s, A. or 0.4.°92 13 | do ts.con. eB. .... 74 
Mo. ts.F bs. 494-9. ..104 (Va. 68, ex mat’a 54 
Mo. 68, FL.&8.J.d 86.102 | do 6s, Def'd bids 7% 
fou. &a. Sue. "87. U2 IpD.c. abe, 1924. 20. F441 
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N.Y - lw |D. of C. Hegistered. 
N.Y. te. oe "87.... 110 


Foreign Exchange.— 
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London prime bankers, I@XKa@e 82% 4. sawn % 








Wholesale Prices Farm Produce. 


For the week ending Jan. 4, 1878. 

Batter.—Receipts for the week, 20,464 pkgs. Ex- 
ports. 6,159 pkgs. The New Year’s Holiday makes 
a broken week and zero weather and snow storms 
interfered with business. There is the heaviest 
fall of snow known in maoy years throughout 
Canada and New York and New England and 
many Western States, and very cold weather with 
snow is reported from France and England. A 
couple of months of this frigidity will help the 
butter market. The principal demand just now 
is for fresh Western creamery make, the finest 
of which goes at #@32 cts.,and for Western fac- 
tory which is a very uniform, fresh made well 
flavored butter and sells in car load lots at i7 cta.— 
some fine New York state dairies or fancy Fall—or 
fresn make from any source —is also in demand at 
good prices. Common and ordinary butter is low 
and slow. We saw a Delaware dairy, 16 tubs and 
4 firkins mostly Fail made, but quite cheesy, sold 
for 3 cts. Several Welsh dairies brought 13@14 
cts., and one house closed out over 200 pkgs., 
odds and ends of State butter, at 15 cts. We 
quite: Fine tresh Western Creamery 28@30c.; New 

York S vate creamery butter, 18@23c.; fine Fall 
private dairy, 22@25c.; Fall butter, common to 
fair, 12@20c.; entire counties, Southern and mid- 
dle tier counties, 15@20c.; entire dairies, Northern 
Welch butter, 12@i8c.: Western fresh ladle-pack- 
ed, M@l18c.; iadle-packed, 0@1l4c.; milled butter, 
7@ 0c. 

Cheese.—Receipts for the week 10,951 boxes 
Exports, 24,247 boxes. The estimate of stocks 
here reaches nearly 400,.00 boxes and places the 
probable total of stock at tide water and back in 
the country, Canada included, at not much short 
of 600,000 boxes of cheese. Stocks in London and 
Liverpool are known to be large and are various- 
ly estimated at from 200 to 250,000 boxes. At pres- 
ent low prices there is no dount all the good Fall 
cheese will be consumed. There was the usual 
dullness incident tothe holidays. State factory, 
fancy, September make, %49%c.; State factory. 
good to prime late made 8@9%c.; skimmed, 2@5c. 

Eggs, on account of the snow blockade, are 
higber, and limed eggs bave appreciated on ac- 
count of the non-arrival of fresh stock. Fresh 
eges, best marks, per d°z., 27@23; Limed eggs, 
best marke, per doz., 18@20. 

Beans.—Marrows, per bushel 62 !bs., $1.45@$1.60, 

Mediums, 71 $1 40@#1.50. 

Dried Apple«,.— Evaporated fruit of approved 
quality sells at 7@9 ets. Coarse cut quarters are 
worth 3% cts. Sun-slicei dried apples are siow 
sale at 1@4 cts. 

Poultry.—This market has been dull and slow. 
Chickens and geese especially plenty and slack 
sale. Turkeys, 10@1!2:.; chickens, 7@9c.; ducks, 10@ 
Ilsc.; Geese, 6@Jc. 











All Classes Government Bonds, 


ciTy. oun ry. AND STATE BONDS, 


— INSURANCE A D BANK 8TOC 
MARINE | NSURANCE 8 LOCKS AND SCRIPS, 
GAS LIGHT STOCKS AND BONDS, 
MO Vice Ge Batt. ROAD BONDS, 
CITY RATLROAD 8 rOCKs AND BONDS, 
URSE AND ELEVATED ROADS, 
CALIFORNIA AND OTHER MINLNG STOCKS, 
ought and sold by us 27 years. 
ALBERT H. NICOLAY & CO., 
No. 43 PINE eT. BY -¥: 
en 


For Sale, First-class 10 per Cent, Inv 
eurities, 


THE FARMERS’ LOAN AND 
TRUST COMPANY. 


No. 26 EXCHANGE PLACE, N.Y. 
Chartered 1822. Capital, — $1,000,000, | 


CAPtT4 L AND SURPLUS AS 5 2 ee IN 
OVERNMENT 1 SECURITIES 


Transfer Agents s and Registrars of | 
Stocks. 


LEGAL DEPOSITORY FOR MONEY. 


PARTIES DEPOSITING MONEY WITH THIS 
INSTITUTION wiil receive INTEREST from date 
of deposit. and may make and withdraw the same 
at pleasure. 

EXECUTORS, TRUSTEES AND OTHERS will be 

accorded every attention 

This Company is authorized to act in every posi- 

tion of Trust. 

R. G. ROLSTON, Pres. R.C. BOYD, 2d V. Pres. 
KF. TALMAN, V. Pres. G. P. FITCH, Secretary. 

EXECU Svs Coa 

MOSES TAYLOR, F. TALMAN. 

J.J. ASTOR, SAMURLSLOAN. 

ISAAC BELL, EDWD. MINTURN. 


R. G. ROLSTON. 


UNITED STATES. 


4 Per Cent. Bonds. 
COUPON AND REGISTERED, 
ALL DENOMINATIONS. _ 
FOR SALE AND IMMEDIATE DELIVERY. 


Vermilye & 60., 


Nos. 16 and 18 Nassau St. 


NEW YORK CITY BONDS, 


7s, due 1900, 1903. 
Gs, due Nov., 1880, 
5s, due 1898, 1926. 


WARREN COUNTY, W. J. BONDS, 


5s, due 1880, 1888. 
FOR SALE BY 


Geo. K. Sistare, 


17 Nassau St., N. 


PATENTS 


Ip connection with the publication of the SCITEN- 
TIFIC AMERICAN, we continue to act as Solicitors 
for Patents, Caveats. Trade-Marks,Copyrights, etc , 
for the United states, Canada, Cubs, England, 
France, Sormenz, e ote, We have had thirty-four 
years’ experie 

ratents o tained. through us are noticed in the 
SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN. 0 Ba 2 large and spienaid 
illustrated weekly paper @ year, shuws the 
progress of science, is very )- AI, and has an 
enormous circulation 

Cao I obtain a Patent? The quickest and best 
way to obtain a satisfactory answer, withuut ex- 
pense, is to write to us (Muon & Co.), describing 
the invention, with a sma!i sketch. All we need is 
to get the idea. We will immediately answer, «nd 
give the necessary grace. Fer this advice 
we make no —_ We aiso send free our Hand 
Book about the Patent Laws, Patents, Caveats, 
Trade-Marks, their costs, aad how procured, with 
hints ‘or procuring advances «nm inventions. Ad- 
dress MUNN & (O., Publishers of the SCIENTIFIC 
AMERICAN, 37 Park Row, New Yo 


THE AUTOMATIC 

HOLDER I8 THE EYE- =-Cc LASS 
Safest device for carrying glasses: no breaking, 
nu entenglement of cord, as it is reeled up when 
not used. Ishandy and warranted. Matled for 25 
cts. Circulars free. is HAM & MCDOUGALL. 
M't’rs, 4 Liberty Place, N. Y. 




















To Preserve your Teeth 










Delluc’s 


USE ONLY é 
Av, Preparations 
T ¢, Biscotine, 
@ <4uL Ue ’ a (Infant’s Food.) 


Qo eau 5 S.P. Hair Tonic 
ANGELIQUE [2 
T ¥ ° Toilet Watens, 
OTH-WPA & Sachets D'Tris, 
625 BROADWAY z Elixir of Calisaya, 
SES ALT Ee Glycerine Lotion, 


™ Pectoral Cough 
Syrup, &c., &c. 


THE MOST PL 


BOLD EVERYWHERE 





50 New Style Cards, Gold Rorder, Chromo, Motto, ¢ 
name in Gold, l0c. Star Card Co., Clintonville. a 





OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


‘Mutual Insurance Companv. 


New YORK, January 234, 1878, 


| The Trustees, in Conformity te the Charter of 


the Company, submit the following State- 
ment of its affairs on the 31st December, 1877. 


Premiums received on Marine Risks, 
om in January, 1877, to 3lst Decem- 
$4,710,665 83 


2,040,382 61 
796,751,028 44 


No Policies have been issued upon Life 
Risks; nor upon Fire disconnected 
with Marine Risks. 
ae marked Off from Ist Janu- 
'Y, 1877, to dist December, 1877........ $4,902,331 08 
| onsen pald during med same ——_ 
pocesegnovecececoscseces $2,565,890 27 
Returns of Pre- —_—_—_ 
miums asd Ex- 
penses 


Prouitums on Policies wrod marked off 
ist January. 


Total amount of Marine Premiums... 


The Company has the following Assets, viz. 
United States and State of New York 
Stock, City, Bank and other Stocks... $10,565,958 
— secured by Stocks, and other- 
1,163,200 00 


Real Estate and Claims due the Com- 





pany. GURIRRBI GE. 96.0000 00 c0000-00800 617,496 p44 

Premium Notes and Bills Recetvable.. 1,764,393 63 

PEG GD THREE 0. cc coccccccccecsscoccccccce 255,34 02 
Total Amount of Assets $14,366,351 66 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certifi- 
cates of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, 
or their legal representatives, on and after Tues- 
day, the Fifth of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1874 
will be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, 
or their legal representatives, on and after Tues- 
day, the Fifth of February next, fr°>m which date 
all interest thereon wil! cease. [he certificates to 
ve produced at the time of payment, and canceled. 
Upon certificates which were issued for gold pre- 
miums,the payment of interest and redemption 
will be in gold. 

A dividend of Forty Per Cont. is ieclared on the 
net earned premiums ef the Company. for the 
year ending 3iet December, 1877, for which certifi- 
cates will be issued on and after Tuesday, the 
Seventh of May next. 

By order of the Board, 


J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 
TRUSTEES: 


J. D. JONES, FRANCIS SKIDDY, 
CHARLES DENNIS, ALEXANDER V. BLAKE, 
W. d. A. Moore, AD@LPH LEWOYNE, 


Rost. B. MIXNTOURN, 
pny H. MARSGALL, 


JAMES Low, EORGE W. LANE, 
DAVID un RoBerTt L. STUART, 
GORDON W  cnaman, James G. Ds Forest, 
JANIEL 8. MILLER, FREDERICK CHAUNCBY 
WM. STURGIS, CHARLES D. > elem 
JOSIAH O. HORACE GR 

WILLIAM E. Dopa EDMUND W. ACORLIBS, 
ROYAL PHELPS. JOHN BLLIOTT, 
THOMAS F. YOUNGS, WILLIAM BRYCR, 

Cc. A. HAND, WILLIAM H. Foaa, 
JOHN D. nswi pre. PETE: V. KIN 
WILLIAM H. Wes THOs. B. CODDIN6TON, 


CHARLES P. BURDETT. HORACE K. THCKBER. 


J. D. JONES, President. 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President 
W. H. H. MOORE, 24 Vice-Pres’t. 
A. A. RAVEN. 34 Vice Pres’t. 


HANOVER 


Fire Insurance Company. 
120 Broadway, cor. Cedar St. 


Statement, Jan. ist, seve, 








Cash oo. iithonthdecsustessebnsecessorsecs 510,000.00 
IIE SII nnn nance - secenenese bers y 092. 58 
Outstanding eLisbiiitics,.. ++ 95,207.83 
Ret SUrpies,...cccccccccccece peasececese ceeee 553,908.07 

Total Assets,..... cccceccoecce e+eee $1,621,698.4 


Benj. 8. Walcott, President. 
I. REMSEN LANE, Vice-Pres’t. & Sec’y. 





ARNES’ PATENT FOOT 
POWER MACHINERY. 
cifferent machines with 

‘an | 5 which Builders, Cabinet 
Makers, Wagon Mv+kers 
and Jobbers in miscellaneous 
work can compete as to QUAL- 
ITY AND PRICE with steam 
«wer manufacturing. 
jill send Machines ON 
TRIAL it desired. 
Say where you read this and 
sena for catalogue and prices. 
W. F.& JOHN BARNEs, Rock- 
ford, Winnebago Co., Lil. 


ALBEMARLE HOTEL 


ON THE EUROPEAN PLAN, 
Broadway, 5th Ave & 24th Street, 


Facing Madison Square, 
NEW YORK. 


L. H. JANVRIN & 00., Proprietors. 














ISPENCERIAN 


STEEL 
PENS.|; 


In 20 Numbers, of superior 
Engtish make, suited to every 
style of writing. A Sample of 
beat § fortrial, by mail, on receipt 

of 35 Cts. Ask your Station- 

or the Spencerian Pens. 


Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor & Co., 
NEW YO 


K. 











ROYAL. 


BAKING 
POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


THE ROYAL BAKING POWDER IS A PURE CREAM OF TARTAR POWDER. 
Indorsed and recommended for its wholesomeness by such eminent chemists as Dr. Mott, New 


York: Dr. Hayes, Bosten ; 


Professor Genth. Philadelphia, etc. 


Sold only tn cans, by ali Grocers. 


fa Beware of the injurious Alum Powders. Manufacturers and dealers urge you to buy them, 
» because they oan afford to sell them at 20 cts. a pound and donblie their money. 
Do not buy Baking Powder !oose, as it is almost sure to contain alum. Continued use of alum pro, 


fhe fn artpins. constipation, indigestion, headache and @yspepsia; affects the blood, causes pimples « 
ace, ete, 
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The Sundap-School. 


THE MISSION OF NEHEMIAH. 
January 19th. Neh. ii., 1-8. 

“Then ansvered I them, and said unto them, The God of 
heaven, he will prosper us; therefore we, his servants, will 
arise and build: but ye have no portion, nor right, nor me- 
morial, in Jerusalem.”’—NEH. ii., 20. 

NEVENTY years of total silence pass over the his- 
tory of the Jews, from the completion and dedi- 
cation of the Temple, till the next event in Palestine of 
which there is any certain record. During those 
seventy years, however, the colonists who had gone 
from Babylon to Jerusalem, by the decree of Cyrus 
and under the leadership of Zerubbabel, settled down 
into their usual habits. Zerubbabel himself had re- 
turned to Babylon to die. His descendants lingered 
on, but without authority; and no native prince had 
either arisen by his own influence or been appointed 
by the Persian government to fill Zerubbabel's place. 
Thus, little by little, the body of Jews at Jerusalem 
fell into a state of sin and degradation, and there 
began to reappear among them those signs of declen- 
sion denounced by the earlier prophets. But there 
came to them at last the needed assistance. A priest 
and scribe at Babylon, Ezra by name, had, by the 
study of God’s law, been stirred up to a work of ref- 
ormation. Guining the favor of the king Artaxexes, 
he obtained from bim a commission to go up to Jeru- 
salem, and set out from Babylon with a company of 
six thousand iv the year 458 B.c.; about sixty years 
after the dedication of the Temple. He applied him- 
self with zeal to the work of reformation; and aftera 
year thus spent he convinced the people of their one 
great sin—intermarriage with the surrounding idola- 
trous nations—and alleviated the evil. At this point 
the account of Ezra’s proceedings ends abruptly, and 
he does not appear again until the subsequent mission 
of Nehemiah which forms the subject of our lesson. 

Thirteen years after this work and mission of Ezra, 
in the season when the Court of Persia was at its win- 
ter residence in Shu<han, alittle band of Jews com- 
ing to the capital brought grievous tidings from the 
colonists at Jerusalem to the king’s cup bearer, a Jew- 
ish youth called Nehemiah. Whether Ezra had re- 
turned after executing his mission, or whether the 
instability of the Jews and the malice of their ene- 
mies had been too much for him, things were in a worse 





state than at any time since the Captivity. The, 


people of Juda were in affliction and reproach; the 
wall of Jerusalem was still broken down and the 
gates burned, as they had been left by Nebuchadnez- 
zar. Overwhelmed with the tidings Nehemiah fasted, 
and prayed that God would incline the king’s heart 
to grant his desire to help his brethren. During four 
long months (from the Jewish months of Chislen to 
Nisan, or from November to March) he cherished a 
hope that Artaxexes might afford him the Jonged-for 
opportunity, and so lost his usual cheerfulness of 
demeanor as to provoke the king’s kindly question 
and his own pathetic answer, which appear in the 
fourth and fifth verses of the lesson. This request un 
the part of Nehemiah isa mark of no little courage 
and strength in his character. A Persian subject was 
expected to be perfectly content so long as he hed 
the happiness of being with his king. Both Darius and 
Xerxes had put persons to death for suca indications 
of unhappiness as Nebemiah displayed. A request to 
leave the court was thus a serious matter. But the 
place of cup-bearer, according to the minute etiquette 
described by Xenophon, gave such means of access to 
the king and queen that they yielded to his request. 
It is perhaps a matter of wonder why the king should 
have been so ready to grant this favor sd apparently 
unselfishly. But it has been conjectured that it may 
have been a part of the Persian policy to fortify a 
post so important as Jerusalem. At all events, with 
the one idea of restoricg the broken circuit of the 
once impregnable walls of the Holy City Nehemiah 
was sent on his way with an escort befitting his sta- 
tion, with letters commanding aid from the governors 
west of the Euphrates and ordering Asaph, the keeper 
of the king’s forest, tosupply him with timber. On his 
arrival, after the usual three days of rest and purifica- 
tion,at night, and unaccompanied save by a few follow- 
ers on foot, he made a tour of the ruined city that plans 
for the repairs might be prepared, and that the extent 
of the work might be ascertained. He then directed 
all his energies without delay to the great object be- 
fore him. He assembled the chiefs of the people, pro- 
duced his commis-ion and letters, and, under his 
direction, the work of repairing the gates aud walls 
of the city was immediately commenced. 

For us the practical lesson lies less in any spec*fic 
teaching or any real or fanciful parallel between the 
rebuilding of Jerusalem then and the building of the 
modern Zion now than ip the example of Nehemiah, 
who could find no peace or pleasure in his own lux- 
urious court life while his native land was desolate, 
the city of his God was in ruins, and the church of his 
love was stricken and wounded, and who showed 


equal courage and caution in the steps which he took | 


to consecrate himself to serviug and saving it. 








I SHOULD have been a French atheist if it had not been 
for one thing, and that was the memory of the times when 
my departed mother used to take my little hands in hers, 
and caused me on my knees to say; ‘‘ Our Father who art 
in Heaven.”—{John Randolpb of Roanoke, 





The Bousebold. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 
By Mrs. Henry Warp BEECHER. 
Question.—Please give a good receipt for stewed cabbage. 
Answer—Cut up a firm, brittle cabbage as if for 
cold slaw. Boilin water twenty minutes. Then drain 
quite dry and cover with rich milk. Cover closely, 
and boil until tender. Season to please the taste with 
butter, pepper and salt, and just as ready to serve 
add the yolk of a beaten egg mixed with a few spoon- 
fuls of sweet, thick eream. 

In cooking it with the milk be careful and not use 
too much milk, so that when done it will be swimming 
in it. 


Question.—Can you tell/!me how to make the real Vienna 
coffee ? 

Answer.—We have given two receipts for Vienna 
coffee. The coffee can be prepared either by the 
French method of filtering, or by the more common 
method of making in a coffee-pot, only taking care 
that the water is boiling, bubbling hot when poured 
over the coffee, that it is covered closely and only 
boiled one minute, then left to simmer five minutes. 
To be made strong or weak to suit the taste. The one 
important dissimilarity is to put a pint of rich cream 
into a milk boiler, with boiling water in the under 
part. Keep the water boiling under the cream; beat 
the white of an egg to a stiff froth, then stir to it three 
tablespoonfuls of cold milk. As soon as the cream is 
scalding Lot remove from the fire, add the white of 
the egg and cold milk, stir briskly for a minute or two, 
and send to the table to use with the coffee. It is a 
wonderful improvement on the common way of pre- 
paring coffee. ~ 

Question.—You have, I think. given us one or two receipts 
for Indian pudding. Can you give: another ? 

Answer.—Pour enough boiling water on two cups of 
meal to wet it thoruughly; then add one-half cup of 
butter, well beaten with one cup of sugar, till like a 
cream; two well beaten eggs, a little salt, two cups 
of milk, two tablespoonfuls of molasses, nutmeg and 
cinnamon to suit the taste; one tea-cup of stoned 
raisins, slightly chopped; bake slowly thrée hours. 
If preferred, use two-thirds of a cup of finely chopped 
suet instead of butter ; instead of raisins a cup and a 
haif of dried whortleberries are very nice, or two 
cups of finely chopped sweet apples instead of any 
otber fruit is excellent. 

Question.—A receipt for spice-cake would be very accept- 
able. 

Answer.—One cup butter one cup sugar, beaten to- 
gether to a cream. Two eggs well beaten, one tea- 
spoonful ginger, one teaspoonful of cinnamon, one of 
cloves, half a nutmeg, one cup of water, or milk, flour 
to make as thick as pound cake, and one teaspoonful 
soda beaten into one cup of molasses till it foams and 
poured into the batter the last thing. If adding the 
molasses makes the batter too thin add more flour. 
Put into a well buttered pan immediately, or into 
cake-cups aud bake till well done but uot scorched 
or dried. Less time is required to bake in cups than 
in a cake pan. 

Questton.—W hat is the best way of using up bits of bread 
not suitable to put on the table? 

Answer.—There are many modes of using stale 
bread, and each in its way, as needed, excellent. If 
all the pieces that fall off when cutting a louf, or such 
as are dry aud stale, are put into a half-warmed oven 
or set into the heater back of the stove till sufficiently 
dried to pound or roll fine, then put into a canvas 
bag, and hung in a cool, airy place, it is very nice'to 
use for stuffings, and, if sifted, excellent to roll oys- 
ters, sweetbreads, or chops in for frying. Kept in 
bags, ready ground, rolled and sifted, itis a nicer and 
more conveuient way to use for puddings than when 
soaked in large pieces. The pudding will be much 
more delicate. 

In the *“ American Agriculturist ” we find directions 
to make paucakes trom dried or stale bread. This is 
an old and well-tried friend, and we know it is good. 

Bread Pancakes.—Soak the bread—about a quart— 
inas little sweet milk as will thoroughly moisten it; 
then mash the bread until it isa smooth paste; then 
add a teacupful of sour milk, half a teaspoonful of 
soda perfectly dissolved in tepid water, and stir in 
carefully sufficient flour to make a batter just stiff 
enough to make the cakes light without being thick 
and hard. (In other words, make them just as thin as 
they can be baked without sticking or tearing.) Try 
a cake or two ou the hot buttered griddle, if you have 
any doubt about it. Eggs are not necessary to make 
light, wholesome pancakes of this kind, butif pleuty, 
or not too expensiye, they add greatly to their deli- 
cacy. Two, three, or four eggs, us you can spare 
them. . 

Bread crumbs that,have been roiled and sifted we 
have found better for pancakes or griddle-cakes 
than large pieces, but even this bread-dust should be 
soaked in sweet milk until perfectly soft before the 
soda, sour milk, etc., is added. If slices or large bits 
of bread are used a potato masher is a good thing 
with whicb to work the softened bread into a smooth 
paste. 

Thisis also au excellent way to use up sour bread; but 
when usipg sour bread for griddle-cakes one needs to 





use more soda, to sweeten not only the sour milk but 
the acid in the bread as well. It is better to stir halt 
the soda needed, after being perfectly dissolved, into 
the softened bread before adding the sour milk. 
After that is poured in stir in the rest of the soda. 





THE 


Wittle Belle of Bloomingdale. 


A Tale of the Revolution. 





CHAPTER X.—(Continued.) 


j hs was not without much difficulty and many inter- 
ruptions occasioned by the violence of her emotion 
that Mary could finish reading this letter. After she 
had however at length completed the perusal of it, 
she pressed it to her heart exclaiming, ** What shall } 
do! What shall Ido! 

Then after a short pause, during which the expres- 
sion of her countenance denoted extreme bewilder- 
ment, she suddenly ruse and folded up the letter, 
returned it to its envelope, and then put both away 
in the box of souvenirs in her closet. She thev 
bathed her eyes again and exerted herself to calm the 
agitation of her feelings. When she had in some 
measure regained her usual composure she went down 
stairs. 

In the course of the afternoon sbe went again to her 
roou, took out and re-read her letter. She pondered 
every word of itand examined anew the turning of 
every phrase. ‘‘I cannot destroy it,” she said to her- 
self, ** but as soon as I have answered it I will seal it 
up and put it away, and forget it—if I can.” 

In the evening, when bed-time came and Mary, after 
bidding Maria and the other members of the familys 
good-night, had retired to her room, she quietly took 
her seat at her table, laid her arms upon it, and then 
bowing down and resting her forehead upon her arms 
she murmured a broken and almost inarticulate 
prayer to God to give her resolution and strength to 
do her duty. 

“My duty is plain,” said she. “God give me 
strength to do it, and then bless me with peace—his 
peace; the peace that Jesus promised to us all who 
wish to know and try to do his will. 

She then took her writing materials and began to 
write. She wrote four or five forms of a reply, one 
after another, condemning each one after she had 
written it as containing something which she longed 
to say but which she knew it would be better to leave 
unsaid, She felt that she must refuse the offer. Every 
consideration of gratitude to Maria, and even of 
honor, required her to do so. . 

“She has made me the confidant of her love for 
Edward,” she said to herself, ‘trusting to my sacred 
promise that I would not bein her way. And now if 
I were to accept his love myself how basely she would 
think I had betrayed ber confidence. But I cannot 
tell Edward the reason why I must refuse him. |! 
cannot. I must not give him the least intimation of 
the nature of the cause. I can only tell him that the 
difficulty is irremediable and hopeless, and that he 
must think of me no more.”’ 

As the stern necessity of taking this resolution 
forced itself upon Mary’s mind, the teers came into 
her eyes again faster than ever. It was some time be- 
fore she could again control her emotions. When at 
last she did so she resolved on wmting a reply in the 
briefest terms possible, and after one or two more 
fruitless attempts to do this she finally completed a 
note which she determined to send. It was as 
follows: 

“ DEAR MR. CAMERON : 

“IT cannot, and indeed I suppose I ought not to attempt to 
express the pleasure which it gave me to learn the kind fee!- 
ing toward me on your part which your letter implies. I 
shall always be grateful to you for baving made me the ob- 
ject of your preference. I am, however, obliged to say, that 
there is, as you imagined there might be, an insuperable 
objection to my receiving your proposal. It would be a great 
source of comfort and satisfaction to me if it were in my 
power to explain to you what this difficulty is. But I cannot 
do it. Indeed to do it would be of no service except to 
gratify my feelings, for the objection 18 absolute and insur- 
mountable, and leaves me no choice whatever in respect to 
the answer which I am bound to make to you. 

“I most cordially reciprocate the kind assurances con- 


tained in the conclusion of your note, and desire most sin-* 


cerely to remain as long as I live your true and affectionate 
friend, MARY GRAYSON.” 

“And now,” said Mary to herself, after she had 
finished her work, “how is this letter to be de- 
livered ?”’ 

She proceeded to fold the letter and to write the 
address upon the back. 

‘*He will contrive some ingenious way, I have no 
doubt, to give me an opportunity to giveit to him 
without exciting Maria's suspicions, but I cannot bear 
the thought of doing anything to deceive her or of 
acting a double part with her in any way. I would 
go directly to her and tell her the whole story, and 
show her both the letters, only Iam sure if she were 
to know it all it would almost break her heart.” 

‘*No,” said she, after pausing a moment longer, ap- 
parently lost in thought. ‘‘ No, I will not do any- 
thing in an underhand and secret manner. I will 
send the letter to my aunt and get her to deliver it at 
Edward’s house. That will be a great deal better 
than to have any secret understanding here between 
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me and Edward for contriving a way to deceive 
Maria.” 

So Mary opened her letter again and added the fol- 
lowing postscript. 

“ P, S.—1 have concluded to send this letter to my aunt and 
to ask her to forward it to you directly, instead of waiting 
for you to call upon me for it. Iam sure you would approve 
of the reasons which lead me to do this if | could make them 
known to you.” 

She then folded her letter again and sealed it. She 
next enclosed it in an envelope which she addressed 
to heraunt. She put into this outer envelope a small 
slip of paper on which were written a few lines to her 
aunt, requesting her to send the letter enclosed to 
Mrs. Cameron’s house by some discreet and trusty 
messenger. She underscored the word discreet as an 
intimation to her aunt that the business was con- 
fidential. 

‘“‘ My aunt is naturally cautious,”’ said she to herself, 
‘“‘and a slight intimation will be all that she will re- 
quire to put her on her guard.” 

The next morning Mary went with Maria into the 
library, carrying the letter to her auntin her hand, 
and placing it upon the table before Colonel Mout- 
calm she asked him if he would be kind enough, 
the next time he sent into town, to let the messenger 
deliver that letter ut Mrs. Morgan’s. 

“Juba is going into town in an hour,” said the 
Colonel, ‘‘and your aunt shall have the letter before 
twelve o'clock. 





CHAPTER XI. 
A DEPARTURE. 

THE first thought which pressed itself upon Mary’s 
heart, after the correspondence took place, was that 
she must now, at all events, leave Colonel Montcalm’s 
and go to reside with her aunt. It seemed to her that 
she could not remain at Bloomingdale any longer. 
Mr. Cameron would of course, as she supposed, con- 
tinue to make frequent visits to the family, aud it 
seemed to her that the awkwardness and embarrass- 
ment on her part of meeting him would be too much 
for her to bear. She immediately began to shape her 
plans fora removal. But Maria, whenever she alluded 
to the subject, put her arm round her neck, and her 
hand over her mouth, and kissed her, saying: 

‘“*Hush! I will not hear a word about it. What 
should I do without you? I depend upon you all the 
time for everything. Besides, if you were to go away 
who should I have to talk with about Edward? You 
are the only true and confidential friend I have.” 

Mary, however, very often went to see her aunt, 
and made longer visits than before, hoping gradually 
to accustom Maria to her absence from Bloomingdale 
so as to open the way in time for her to leave the col- 
onel’s altogether. Her eagerness to do this was, how- 
ever, somewhat abated by the fact that Mr. Cameron 
now seldom came to the house. He apologized for 
this to Maria by saying that he had become very much 
involved in important public affairs which demanded 
a great deal of his attention. 

At length one evening, while Mary was sitting 1n the 
little back parlor at her work, she was startled by 
Maria’s coming in, wearing a countenance expressive 
of great astonishment and concern. 

‘*Mary,” said she, ‘‘I have got some very bad news 
for you.”’ 

‘Not very bad, [ hope,”’ said Mary. 

* Yes, it is—very bad, indeed. At least, it is very 
bad for me. Edward is going away.” 

“Going away!” repeated Mary. She was glad and 
she was sorry tv hear this news It would be difficult 
to tell which feeling was predominant. 

**He is going to Massachusetts. I expect it is some- 
thing to do with the rebellion. But he does not say 
much about it. He wishes to bid you good-by, too; 
so come into the library and see him.” 

Mary rose from her seat, and followed Maria into 
the library. Mr. Cameron was standing near the table. 

“TIT shall hear from you very often,” he was saying, 
‘“‘and I shall wateh for opportunities to be of service 
to you, if any should occur. In the meantime should 
any circumstances arise making it necessary for you 
to communicate with me, do not fail to wriie to me. 
Leave the letter at my mother’s, and she will forward 
it at once, wherever I may be. 

‘““And remember, Miss Mary,” he said, turning now 
to Mary and taking her hand, ‘‘I mean this for you, 
as well as for Colonel Montcalm’s more immediate 
family: If anything should occur leading you to wish 
to communicate with me, you can do it through my 
mother at any time.” 

So saying, Mr. Cameron bowed and took his leave. 

Maria was very much surprised at Mr. Cameron’s 
thus leaving them without coming to any explana- 
tion with her. At first she was indignant. 

“She could not imuagine,”’ she vaid, *‘ what he could 
mean by going away in that abrupt manner. Some- 
thing very remarkable must have occurred. . He 
would write to her, she was sure, and make some ex- 
planation.’”’ She made a great many surmises, and 
pressed Mary very closely with questions intended to 
draw out her opinion on the subject. These questions 
greatly embarrassed Mary, who was quite at a loss 
what to answer when Maria asked her if she could 
possibly imagine any reason why Mr. Cameron should 
have left them so.” 

“T shall hear from him before long, you may de- 
pend,” said Maria. ‘‘He said that he had made 
arrangements for hearing regularly from us. I pre- 
sume he has concerted some plan with Juba.” 


To Mary it was a great relief that Edward 
Cameron had gone. She cherished the recollections 
of his society, however, and of his having made her 
the object of his love with great and constantly in- 
creasing gratitude, and in solitude the thoughts which 
these recollections awakened caused her to shed many 
bitter tears. 

‘He hopes that I shall change my mind,” she said 
to herself, ‘‘or that in some way or other the obstacle 
can be removed; and that was what he meant by in- 
timating to me that I could communicate with him 
through his mother. But, ah me! it cannot be re 
moved, and—what makes it a great deal harder for 
me to bear—I can never explain to him what it is.”’ 


CHAPTER XII. 
MRS. MORGAN'S CAUTION. 
Ont day a few weeks after the departure of Mr. 
Cameron Mary went to New York to make a visit at 
ber aunt’s, and found the good old lady in quite seri- 
ous trouble. In answer to Mary’s inquiries Mrs. Mor- 
gan told her that she had lost one of her best friends. 
‘“*He was one of the very best friends I ever had in 
the world,” said Mrs. Morgan. ‘ He had the charge of 
all my business, and has been my friend and adviser 
for a great many years.” 
“Do you mean Mr. Gormly?” asked Mary. 
Yes it was Mr. Gormly. He had died suddenly the 
day before. 
**And will his death cause you any particular trou 
ble about your affairs?" 
“No,” said Mrs. Morgan, drawing a deep sigh. ‘ No. 
My affairs are in a very small compass and they re- 
quire very httle atttention. Besides, his son will go 
on with the office, and will keep all the papers and 
take care of my business just ax his father has done. 
He says it will make no difference with me at all. He 
came to see me last evening.” 
“Tt was very attentive in him,” said Mary, “to come 
and see you so soon.” P 
“Yes. Heis very attentive and very kind. I have 
often seen him before, and I like him very much. 
And he says it will make no difference about my 
affairs, for he has all the papers, and has helped his 
father do the business and he knows all about it. So 
I feel pretty easy; though, after all, thereis one thing 
that—”’ 
‘One thing that you are not quite certain about?” 
suggested Mary. 
* Yes. Or, rather, perhaps so. I cannot tell you 
about it just now, though I may pretty soon. I 
have vo doubt that young Mr. Gormly will do every- 
thing just as well for me as his father did, but it is 
hard at my age to come into new hands—though he 
is not a new hand exactly, after all; I have known 
him a longtime. I want youtosee him. And he says 
ne has a great desire to see you.” 
“To see me!” repeated Mary. 
“Yes. Is there any harm inthat? But I expect he 
is a little too late, if he wishes to see you for any special 
purpose.” 
Mary could not help understandiug what her aunt 
meant bv this, but she was quite at a loss what to reply, 
She was aware when she sent the letter to Mr. Came- 
ron by the hands of ber aunt that her aunt would in- 
fer that something more than usual was passing be- 
tween the correspondents. Her aunt did infer this. 
She hoped, indeed she almost believed, that the two 
young people were engaged to each other. She was 
somewhat surprised, it is true, that Mary should have 
taken such a step without consulting her upon the 
subject, “since,” as she said, ‘‘I am the only relative 
she hasin the world.”’ Still, notwithstanding this, she 
hoped it was true that the engagement had been 
made. 
* Andif itis made,” she said to herself, ‘‘ then I need 
no lovger keep the secret of the money in London. 
Mr. Cameron will be the very best husband that Mary 
could have; and so long as he really chose her while 
he thought she wes poor it is no matter now how soon 
they both know that she is rich.” 
* But before I let my secret out,’’ she added, ‘I 
must make sure that the letter was not something 
else.”’ 
“Mary,” said she, ‘‘ have you beard any news of Mr. 
Cameron since he went away?” 
“No, aunt,’ said Mary. ‘I have not heard any- 
thing from him. Indeed there is no reason why I 
should hear from him.” 
“Ah!” said Mrs. Morgan. ‘I did not know but that 
perhaps there might be some reason.” 
‘No, aunt,”’ said Mary, “there is no reason at all.” 
So the conversation wus turned to some other topic. 
Mrs. Morgan, however, seemed somewhat hurt at 
Mary’s reserve, and Mary herself felt uneasy. She 
could not endure the idea that her aunt should believe 
her ungrateful, and finally she concluded that she 
might make an explanation which would exonerate 
her and yet not implicate Maria in any improper 
manner. So she took an opportunity, in the course of 
the day, to introduce the subject again, saying: 
i “Aunty, dear, I should like very much to tell you 

why it was that I sent a letter to Mr. Cameron the 
other day, and I would if it concerned mealone. But 
it does not. There is another person’s secret involved 
in it.” 

“Ah! Indeed!” said Mrs. Morgan, speaking in a 
tone of disappointment. 

“Yes,” said Mary. “It is another person’s secret 
and not mine that is chiefly concerned, and so 1 must 





’ 





not say anything about it.” 


Here Mrs. Morgan drew a long breath, and said, 
“Well. LTamsorry. Thatisall. I was in hopes it 
was your secret. Butasitis you do right to be ais- 
creet about it. However, I am very glad that you ex- 
plained it to me. I should have been very unhappy 
if I had thought that you had any secrets of your own 
that you wished to keep hid away from me.”’ 
‘Ah, aunt, you may be sure that if I ever make an 
engagement to be married I shall tell you all about it 
as soon as | possibly can.” 
Mrs. Morgan was much gratified by this assurance, 
and all the warmth of ber affection for Mary at once 
returned to her heart. She concluded, however, that 
it would be most prudent for her to withhold from 
Mary the knowledge of the good fortune which was 
one day in store for her a little longer. 

CHAPTER XIII. 

A SOLILOQUY. 

SHORTLY after this, Mr. Gormly, the son, became a 
frequent visitor at Mrs. Morgan’s house, and soon 
formed an acquaintance with Mary there. He was a 
young mau of superior talents, and of many accom- 
plishments. He was agreeable in his person, too, and 
prepossessing in his manners. He gradually ivgra- 
tiated himself into Mrs. Morgan's favor in a remark- 
able degree. Indeed, she very naturally looked upon 
him as the inheritor of his father’s probity and trust- 
worthiness. He took the same charge of her affairs 
as his father had done, and in all his intercourse with 
her treated her with great respect, and performed 
every duty which devolved upon him in the manage- 
ment of her business in the most exact and careful 
manner. 

“IT should like very much,” he said to himself as he 
was one day musing in his office while smoking a 
cigar, “ I should like very much to know what became 
of that will, aud who was made executor of it. I sup- 
pose my father was, of course. The place for the 
pame of the executor was blank when I transcribed 
it. I have looked everywhere among the old lady’s 
papers here in the office to find it, but in vain. She 
must have taken charge of it herself, and very likely 
it will get lost, and then it might give me a great deal 
of trouble to get hoid of the money, even if I were to 
make my arrangements all right with Mary.” 

Here Mr. Gormly paused for several minutes, draw- 
ing puffs of smoke from his cigar all the while in a 
very deliberate manner. 

“If I could only induce her now to make a new 
will,’ he continued at length, ‘‘and appoint me the 
executor of it, and then if the old lady should have 
the extreme complaisance to die, and then finally if 
I could contrive to make sure of Miss Mary betore she 
knows anything about the will” 

Another pause, during which Mr. Gormly seemed 
lost in thought. 

“IT might put it away somewhere among Mrs. Mor- 
gan’s papers, and so not find it until the proper time. 
The first thing at any rate is to get a new will 
made and the right executor appointed, and that’s 
the work that I'll set about without any delay. But 
I must proceed cautiously. Cautiously; that’s the 
word. Cautiously.” 

(To be continued.) 
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AUNT MERCY’S MISSION. 
By Mrs. 8S. W. WEITZEL. 
Author of “ Faith and Patience,’ “* Miss Robert's Fortune.”’ 





I saw de mote in my sister's eye, 
Can't saw de beam in mine; 
You'd better lef your sister's do’; 
Go keep your own do’ clean. 
' {Virginia Slave Song. 


* \ UNT Mercy’s coming,” said father, gravely, at 
es the dinner table, handing over a letter to 
mother as he spoke. 

The children guve a subdued groan—then they 
laughed; at least they all laughed but me, while 
father straightened up and remarked, briskly, to 
mother how long it was since we had had a visit frorn 
the good old lady. 

‘“*When will she be here?” gasped I, after a suitable 
pause, for tome Aunt Mercy’s appearances are always 
very serious affairs. 

“Sometime next week,” answered father. “ And, 
by the way, dear (to mother again), I have a line 
from Jennie, too, saying she would like to stop a day 
or two with us next week. It will make ita little in- 
convenient, won't it? What will you do with them 
both?” 

“Oh,” said mother, ‘‘! think we can manage that 
easily. Can’t we, girls?’ and she smiled one of her 
bright loving smules toward me and little Katy. I’m 
afraid I didn't return it very brightly. For,as Ihave 
intimated, Auvt Mercy’s coming always does inter- 
fere with my plans. She always has to have the place 
nearest the light at the round table in the evening 
(just where I usually sit to write my French exercise); 
and we all have to be sv careful not to let a door 
stand open a moment—wheu [am overheated from 
studying and want the air—and Lot to laugh teo loud, 








and not to rock (for that is not * genteel”), and not to 
let our slate-peucils squeak. She is so particular, and 
so tussy, and so —— what / call selfish! 

Now I cannot, for my life, feel about Aunt Mercy 
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as I do about Aunt Jennie, for they are, and nobody 
can deny it, very different persons. 

I suppose Aunt Mercy is one of the “ best women 
in the world.” At least that is what people always 
say of her, sometimes with a “but” before it, and 
always with an emphasis on the adjective. 

She is very old, and very tall, and very straight, 
and very prim, and very particular, and has a dread- 
ful glitter in her gold-rimmed spectacles. She is 
father’s aunt, and he has confessed to me in an un- 
guarded moment that she was just as old, and just as 
tall, and just as prim, and had just such a glitter in 
her spectacles when he was a little boy as she has now. 
But the worst of it all is that they sbould have gone 
and given me her name—Mercy Elizabeth! Just 
fancy! No mention in her will and no blue India 
china dinner-set can ever make up for that. Of 
course everybody calls me Lizzie. But then I have 
to write my name “M. E. Smith,” or ‘“ M. Lizzie 
Smith,’ and then, of course, everybody asks what 
the M. stands for. 

Well, there is no use dwelling on such a mournful 
subject. 

Aunt Jennie, now, is so different. She is ‘‘aunty,”’ 
and we always love to have her come. She is an * old 
maid,” too, at least she calls herself one. I know she 
isn’t young, for she has a large sprinkling of gray in 
her brown hair, and she persists in wearing it plainly 
brushed down over her forehead and done up in a 
little knot behind in a very old-fashioned way. But 
this does not spoil a good shaped head, and nothing 
could spoil her large true-blue eyes and pleasant face. 
I don’t think, though, it is because she is better look- 
ing than Aunt Mercy that we love her better. I think 
we like the brown hair sprinkled with gray and the 
true-blue eyes because they are hers, and that if she 
wore gold-rimmed spectacles and a black lace cap we 
should learn to like those, too, for the same reason, 
though, perhaps, not quite so well. However that 
may be, we all love Aunt Jennie for herself as she is, 
and are always glad to hear she is coming to see us. 

It is one peculiarity of Aunt Mercy that she never 
comes to see us like Aunt Jennie, or anybody else. 
She simply comes; like the equinoctial storm, or an 
eclipse of the moon, or any of the other things that 
come without an invitation, and whose right to come 
nobody thinks of disputing. We children havealways 
thought of her as one of the regular forces of nature, 
as much to be expected as snow in winter or thunder 
and lightning in summer. As cold and storms go 
around the world, so she goes around her little circle 
—first to Uncle John’s, then to cousin Charley’s, then 
to us, and thep to Uncle John’s again. Strange to say, 
the mothers all declare she is the most useful visitor 
they ever have in the house. To be sure, she cuts over 
all the old stockings, and turns the old dresses, and 
makes suits for the little boys out of the cast-off 
clothes of the big ones, and does a good many other 
things that contribute to the comfort of the family; 
but for my part I don’t see how people can be really 
useful unless they are perfectly unselfish—as I mean 
to be. 

II. 

Dinner being over, I have come up to my own room 
to meditate. Father and mother have gone out with 
the children on the south porch, while the boys are 
clambering all over the trellis and bringing down great 
bunches of bloomy Isabellas by way of dessert. I 
cap hear them all laughing and talking together, as I 
sit at my window; but, as for me,I prefer the privacy 
of my own apartment. 

It is a cosy little room—one that I have had for my 
‘““very own” ever since I was old enough to sleep 
alone. I have my small round table in exactly the 
right spot, just out of the eorner, near the window. 
My book-shelves are above it, and all my pictures and 
pretty things just where I want them. 

I am sixteen years old thisautumn. Iam not pretty 
but I am what my school-mates calla “real nice girl,” 
which I suppose is almost as good. I am a good scholar 
and am thankful that I am not proud of it, like many 
girls Icould name. Ilike to have just as much time 
as I please to study out of school, and to be as quiet 
as I please while studying. I make it a point not to 
allow anybody to touch my books and papers, or in- 
terfere with any of my arrangements. Mother gives 
me credit for keeping my room in excellent order, 
and I rather pride myself on being as neat and skill- 
ful in matters of this kind as I am in doing my algebra 
problems or scanning my Latin lesson. 

Now, under these circumstances, mother’s smile at 
the dinner table was somewhat trying to me. For I 
knew well enough what that smile meant. It meant, 
of course, that Aunt Jennie is to be put into Katy’s 
little room, and that means, of course, that Katy is to 
come into my room. 

Moreover, it means nof only Katy, but it means 
half a dozen dolls, more or less, with all their bed- 
steads and bureaus and kitchen furniture. It means 
that these dolls shall be bathed in my wash-bowl and 
put to sleep in my bureau drawers. It means the 
manufacture of still other dolls in large tribes and 
families, for Katy is an ingenious little kitten and can 
do anything with a sheet of paper and a pair of scis- 
sors—and mucilage! There is always a vast deal of 
mucilage in the composition of these lovelv infants. 

It means not only a restless little bed-fellow at 
night, but a pair of small arms around my neck very 
eariy in the morning, aud a petition fora “story” in 
my sleepy ears, Now, I love those little arms more 


than I can say, but I do not always remember how 
much I love them when they come around my neck 
that way early in the morning and I am very sleepy, 

Yes, Katy’s coming in to my room means all this 
and more. It means suggestions to draw ladies and 
locomotives when I am at the most critical point of 
my lessons, and invitations to dolls’ tea parties when 
I particularly wish to be quiet It means a hundred 
little annoyances which any of you elder sisters can 
imagine. 
And all because Aunt Mercy is coming! 

IIl. 


Well, the two aunties have come—Aunt Jennie, to 
my great joy, three whole days before Aunt Mercy. 
I assure you we have made the most of these days of 
grace. I was especially thankful for them, for mother 
has been very much occupied witha sick and dying 
neighbor, and I don’t know what I should do with 
Aunt Mercy here in her absence. They have beeu 
strange, uncomfortable days any way, even with 
auntie’s cheery presence to help us through them. I 
never realized before how mother is the very life of 
the whole house. 

Aunt Jennie visits with the children in the morning 
while lam at school, and in the afternoon sits with 
Katy and mein my room. She will not interrupt my 
lessons, but devotes herself to Katy when I am study- 
ing. Katy has come with all her families of dolls as I 
prophesied, and bringing even more annoyances than 
I looked for. 

I fancy sometimes Aunt Jennie sees how tired I am 
and feels sorry for me, and | have to make many apol- 
ogies for the unusual appearance of my room. 

To-day it has been worse than any time before. I 
have had a composition to write, and perhaps that 
was one reason. At any rate I have felt myself a very 
ill-used person, and I am really afraid I have been a 
little cross about it. Nobody can deny, however, that 
things were very vexatious. 

In the first place, when we came up frem dinner 
there was a doll’s tea party all set out as finely as pos- 
sible on the low, chintz-covered ottoman under the 
window, my favorite seat when I am studying or 
writing. 

‘* Now, Katy,” I began, ‘‘that will pever do. You 
know [always sit here when I study. You musta’t 
have any tea-parties here. You mustn't play in this 
part of the room.” 

“Where shall I go, Lizzie?’ said Katy in great trou- 
ble. ‘* This chintz makes such a pretty table cloth.” 

“Go over to the lounge, then. That’s just as pretty. 
Or, take one of the chairs, or your doll’s bedstead.” 

“The things won't stand up on the lounge, sister. 
Real ladies’ tea-tables aren't all up hill and down like 
that. And the chairs are too little. It’s going to bea 
real large party. I’ve invited Anna Maria and her 
ten children, and Sister Sophronia’s family, and ——”’ 

‘*T van’t help it,” said [, ‘‘ the things musn’t be here 
anyway,” and I began hastily to take them off and set 
them on the floor. So Katy, with a deep sigh, re- 
treated to another part of the room and I soon forgot 
all about it. 

Everything went well till I couldn’t think what to 
say next in my composition, and then I became sud- 
deuly conscious that the room was very warm. 

“It’s fearfully hot here,’’ said I; ‘“‘ Katy, why do 
you keep that door shut? You know I always have 
it open.”’ 

* Mother tuld me to keep the door shut and to keep 
very warm, ’cause I have asore throat and the mumps 
are around,” said Katy, patiently. 

* Well, I don’t believe it’s necessary to have it so hot 
as this,” said I. “I’m sure it’s uncomfortable for 
Aunt Jennie.” 

Katy looked distressed, but Aunt Jennie said oh, 
no, she would rather be a great deal tou warm thap 
to have the mumps come, forthe mumps were not the 
pleasantest of company; and then she went on to tell 
how she looked and felt wheu she had the mumps, till 
Katy was laughing heartily. And then I saw what I 
hadn't noticed before, that the doll’s tea-set was gor- 
geously set out on a large flat box brought from 
auntie’s room, and that she was sitting on the floor 
with Katy, the chef guest at the tea-party. 

My next vexation was still worse. 1 got up to look 
out a word in my dictionary, and found two of the 
leaves stuck together with some of Katy’s mucilage, 
and, worse than that, various little snippings of paper 
(the remnants of some of the ladies and gentlemon 
now at the party), securely fastened down to the felt 
table-cloth by the same disagreeable mixture. 

‘Dear me!” exclaimed I; ‘Katy, you must not 
make any more paper dolls on my table. You’ve 
ruined my dictionary, to say nothing of the table- 
cloth. Little girls shouldn’t try to do such things till 
they know how to do them more neatly.” 

This was such a serious trouble that Aunt Jennie 
came to the rescue. By softening the leaves very care- 
fully with a damp sponge we restored the dictionary, 
and even improved the appearance of the table-cloth. 
“You know,” said Aunt Jennie gently, as we worked 
away, and Katy, quite forgetting the tea-party, hov- 
ered anxiously about, “ you know the dear little 
things would never learn to do anything nicely if they 
didn’t make a great many mistakes and blunders 
first.” 

So things have gone all the afternoon, and now, to 
crown all, Aunt Mercy has just come. 





(To be continued.) 


ROYAL AND THE CHILDREN. 

{From “Castle Blair,” by Flora L. Shaw. An outline of the 

story will be found in our review of the book on anothei 
page.] 
oo and Royal and the children spent a happy 
+N‘ afternoon together. Frankie was better again 
that day, and was able to be out with them; all their 
troubles were over and gone—gone so completely that 
they even seemed not to remember them as they raced 
and romped upon the grass with Royal. He wasa 
splendid dog,—big and broad-chested, but agile as 
Winnie herself. And he enjoyed the fun of playing. 
When he rolled the children over on the grass, and 
their peal; of happy laughter shook the air, you could 
almost fancy he was laughing too. He sprang back- 
wards and forwards from one child to another, his 
great black tail whisking about in theair; but though 
he rolled them over without cergmony he was thor- 
oughly gentle; he would not have hurt them for al! 
the world. Even little Ellie, after a first terrified rush 
into Nessa’s arms, soon discovered that ‘she wasn't 
afraid.” 

She demonstrated the fact by clutching the big 
black head and trying to poke her little fingers into 
his eyes every time he gave her the opportunity. But 
he perhaps understood that she was a baby, for he 
submitted with perfect good humor, only springing 
away from her when he had had enough, with a sud 
denness that sent her sitting down plump upon the 
moss each time. The first time it happened she looked 
around with comic surprise, not quite sure whether 
to laugh or to cry. Then she picked herself up and 
ran after him, screaming out in delight when the 
operation was repeated: ‘Oh, it is such fun! Oh, 
Ellie do think it is such fun!” 

Then when they grew tired of romping they cume 
and sat on Nessa’s rug under the chestuut-tree, ang 
Royal, curled up near Winnie, laid his great muzzle 
on his forepaws and went to sleep. The white ducks 
came waddling one by one from the terrace, and Win- 
nie insisted upon introducing them each by name to 
Nessa as she fed them with scraps of hard bread from 
her pocket. 

Nessa was not skilled in the varieties of form and 
complexion that distinguished white ducks, and 
though the children all laughed incredulously at her 
blindness she was forced to declare that she could see 
no difference between King, and Senior, and Ruffle, 
and Nigger. Her education was eviuently defective, 
and they set to work to complete it without delay. 

**Do you mean to say now, for instance,” asked Win- 
nie, with the compassionate air of one who puts an 
easy question to a beginner, *‘ that you could mistake 
that poor sniffling little Snatch tor Senior?’ 

But Nessa was hopelessly ignorant. 

“Which is Snatch?’ she askec, stretching out her 
hand to the one who stood nearest to her. “Is it this 
one?” 

“Why, that’s King,” said Murtagh, ‘the very head 
of themall.” And all the children laughed; it seemed 
to them really funny that any one should know so 
little about white ducks. 

Nessa laughed too, and Winnie said: ‘* That’s Suatch 
with the pale pink bill—the one that looks as if he was 
always blowing his nose. We call him Snatch because 
he vever snatches anything.” 

An excellent reason, no doubt, but Nessa laughed 
again. 

* And then he’s always in every one’s way,” added 
Winnie. 

“Or at least he’s alv ays being pushed out of every 
one’s way,” said Murtagh: ‘I suppose it’s the same 
thing.” And Murtagh took a bit of bread from Win- 
nie aud threw it across her to poor Snatch. But 
Royal, the rogue, whom every one thougbt asleep, 
suddenly lifted his head and—Snap! Gulp! he had 
caught the bread, swallowed it, and settled to sleep 
again, while Snatch looked stupidly rour.d to see 
where it had gone. How the children laughed, and 
Royal all the time peeped slily through his eyelashes 
to watch for another bit coming his way. 

So they chattered and laughed all the afternoon, 
and fed Royal, and the ducks, and the pigeons, tov, 
who came cooing and pluming themselves, and 
walked about in such a dignified fuss, picking all 
manner of scraps out of the grass. And when, for 
Frankie’s sake, they had to go in, though Nessa ieft 
them torejoin Cousin Jane, they gatbered round the 
school-room fire and chattered and laughed all the 
same, and laid plans for what they would do when 
they got away to Torquay with Frankie. 


Royal was the only refuge. He was always good- 
humored, always ready to entice the children to play. 
He seemed to understand quite well that they were 
in trouble, and to want to comfort them. When they 
were talking angrily he would stand Jooking up into 
their faces witha sort of half-puzzled, half-coaxing 
expression, that seemed to say, ‘I can’t understand 
asingle word. What is the good of it all? come and 
play with me,” and his invitation was almost always 
successful. Wiunie seldom could resist him long. 

The moment he saw signs of relaxing in her face he 
would wag his tail and bound away, looking back to 
see if she were coming. Then if she did not come at 
once he would stop suddenly and stand with his fore- 
paws spread wide apart, his head down and bis tail 
up, saying as plainly as action could say it, ‘‘ You can’t 
catch me, now just try if you can.” 





That invitation was always irresistible; the chil 
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dren would rush after ‘him in a body, and generally 
dog and children were in another moment rolling 
over together in a heap. Then Royal would shake 
himself free, and bound off again to have the same 
rolling repeated further on, till the children forgot 
their troubles in a sheer romp. 

The day before Cousin Jane’s departure especially 
his success was unbounded. Nessa was sitting in the 
school-room window watching the children on the 
lawn, and she saw him try his process of consolation. 

The children were talking together apparently 
about Frankie’s going, for they looked exceedingly 
gloomy. Royal gamboled round the group trying to 
coax first one and then another to play with him. 
Winnie at last knelt down and throwing one arm 
round his neck seemed to be telling him their troubles. 
He stood quite still fora moment looking into her 
face. Then he sprang away, and stood wagging his 
tail and looking back so roguishly that Winnie was 
proof against him no longer. 

She bounded after him, and in another minute was 
lying on the ground with Royal standing over her, 
playfully hitting him with her little brown fists, 
while he rolled her from side to side with his muzzle. 
The others rushed forward, and Royal in his turn 
was rolled over on the grass. He was up ip a minute, 
and ready to revenge himself. The children’s griev- 
ance was forgotten, and with merry peals of laughter 
they raced from side to side of the lawn, over the 
empty flower-beds, up to the house, down to the 
river’s edge—one minute attacking, the next running 
away from the dog. 

But suddenly in the midst of the laughter there 
came a great splash in the river, and a sharp cry 
arose from three or four of the children : 

“Fetch her, Royal; fetch her!” 

Nessa knew that the river was not very deep; but 
the children were excited, and in one of the pools if 
they lost their heads In aninstant she was on 
the bank. Quick as she was Royal was quicker. By 
the time she reacbed the children Winnie was stand- 
ing dripping wet upon the grass—laughing, panting, 
sputtering the water out of her mouth, and rubbign 
it out of her eyes, while the others crowded round 
Royal with manyexclamations of delight. 

Nessa’s anxious face was received with peals of 
laughter. She asked Winnie if she were hurt, but at 
that Winnie only laughed the more, till at last Rosie 
explained: 

“She didn’t tumble 1n; she did it on purpose. We 
wanted to see whether Royal would fetch her out.” 

“And then he did!” 

““Isn’t he a beauty! 
fect dog?” 

“It’s just the same as if he had suved her life, be- 
cause he thought she’d tumbled in by accident!” 

“Murtagh said Newfoundland dogs would! Oh 
Winnie, you are lucky to have him for your own.” 

“There now, Miss Rosie; who was right, you or 
Murtagh?” 

“Did he bite, Winnie?’’ 

All the children were speaking at once, pouring out 
a voily of cross questions and remarks, interspersed 
with laughter and caresses of Royal. But they man- 
aged to hear Nessa, as trying to forget her fright she 
replied laughingly : 

* You are aset of reckless monkeys; come in and 
do penance now by changing your clothes.”’ 

And while Murtagh, Bobbo, and Rosie began all at 
once eagerly to describe what happened, Winnie, 
with little rivers runing down from every fold of her 
dress and every lock of her hair, led the way toward 
the house. 

Both her hands were occupied with trying to pull 
her clinging petticoats away from her knees in order 
to enable her to walk, but Royal trotted gravely be- 
side her, looking at her from time to time to make 
sure she was not hurt, and wagging his tail with satis- 
faction as she lavished upon him every extravagant 
epithet of endearment that came to her lips. Don- 
nie’s feelings when she saw the wet frocks, for with 
hugging Royal the other children were nearly as wet 
as Winnie, did not disturb anybody in the least. 
They all knew what Donpnie’s scoldings meant; and as 
soon as they had changed into dry clothes they came 
down as merry as ever to crown Royal king of the 
school-room, 


THE PROFESSORS CHAIR. 


AQUARIUMS. 

\V . HAT! No one inthe class ever kept an aqua- 

rium! The Professor must really take off his 
glasses and wipe them and look again. There must 
be some little boy in the back row whose hand he 
didn’t see. Notone! Well here’sa good chance for 
the Professor to show some of his knowledge in tbat 
direction, and tell of an aquarium he once had. To 
be sure this isn’t just the best season to stock one, but 
then, after you turn the corner at New Year's, the 
spring is not far off, and you can all be planning for 
it and getting help about it before hand. Now, which 
shall it be, a salt water or fresh water aquarium? 
‘Both’? No! No! Oneat atime and as the Pro- 





Did you ever know such a per- 











fessor, when he was a lad, at home, really did havea 
salt water tank, he will tell you all about it. 

Well, then, what will you use for your tank? 

“* A tin pail.” 

Yes, but then you couldn’t watch what you put in 
it very well. 


Better have something glass—a large 





bowl, or globe. The Professor's father, who used to 
love to indulge him in everything instructing, had a 
regular tank made. A marble slab, say 20x14 inches 
for the bottom, with wooden pillars at each corner 
holding glass which formed the four sides. But it is 
just as well to have a large globe such as you use for 
gold fish, then there will be no danger of leaking; and 
your cement must be of a very peculiar kind to keep 
the other water-tight. 

Now what to putin it is the next question. Shall 
we fill it with salt water, and. put in a few fishes and 
expect them to take care of themselves? How would 
they live; what would they have to eat? 

** We'd feed ’em.” 

Yes. I haven’t a doubt of it; but you might kill them 
that way. Food put into the water makes it foul. 
How do the fishes live in the ocean ? 

“The oxygen in the water.” Yes, that is it. Now 
when all the oxygen in our small globe full of water 
is gone, then what would become of the fishes? They 
must die, of course. I want to tell you how to keep 
the water fresh and pure, and filled with oxygen fora 
long time. Weare going to put plants in the water 
Not plants such as mamma has in her windows, but 
plants that grow in the water. You didn’t think, did 
you, that the surface of the sea-bed has its valleys and 
mountains, forests and luxuriant prairies? Just as 
beautiful the foliage is beneath the water as above, 
and sone of those we must start with. 

You know water 1s composed of oxygen and car- 
bonic acid gas, and the plants consume the latter and 
are constantiy throwing off fresh oxygen; so that the 
water is rene ved daily by the untiring exertion of a 
few of these little plants that we call algae, or more 
commonly, sea-weeds. Your globe must be kept, 
however, ina lhght room, as the sun has much to do 
with the power of the plant in throwing off oxygen. 

There are an infinite variety of algae, green and 
brown and red, but perhaps the best for an aquarium 
is the common green Javer, sometimes called the sea 
lettuce. Often, when the sun is shining very bright, 
this plant w‘ll pour forth so much oxygen that its 
entire surfr.ce will be covered with tiny sparkling 
beads that buoy up the whole plant, and it hangs in 
festoons irom the surface of the water, forming 
emerald caves and grottoes. Other kinds of sea-weed 
are pretty and more delicate. You want a variety, 
but be sure 1nd have some of this sea lettuce. 

Sea weeds have no real root, and will live just as 
well floating freely through the water; but 1t is better 
that they should be confined to some stone or shell, 
so that we can arrange them to look well. 

‘‘ But you haven't got any stones or shells in there.” 

To be sure we haven’t! Then we must have those 
next—stones ut least. Select a few pretty ones and 
build a little arch or bridge in the centre of the globe 
if you have room, and cover it with sea-weed, and the 
fishes can play hide and seek all they want to around 
the corners. 

** But you haven’t got any fishes.” 

Well, well, you children go too fast for an old man 
like the Professor. Patience, now, and let us see what 
comes next. 

Let us have some shells. A great many of our most 
interesting animals live in these little shells. You 
generally pick them up on the beach, or see them in 
your cabinets when the animals have been taken out. 

There is the hmpet, perhaps the most common of 
of all. He has a cone-like sbell and adheres to rocks, 
or other hard substances, for support. He moves 
slowly, and now comes the advantage of a glass tank, 
for soon after he is dropped in he will begin to crawl 
up the side, and then we have a full view of his body 
and can watch his locomotion. 

Another shell called the livid top is more conical 
still and variegated by brilliant rings of color. The 
animals hving in them have wonderful tongues like 
a miniature file, used not so much for tasting food as 
a méans for cutting it off. Heis useful in an aqua- 
rium, for when the algae begin to do their work and 
pour out spores, the glass often becomes dim by the 
mass of minute vegetation. Then the tops come to 
our aid, and with their little natural scythes mow 
away, as they crawl up the sides of the glass, as com- 
posedly and regularly as if they were paid for it. 

There is another pretty shell, very long, narrow 
and sharp-pointed, called the wentletrap. Inside it 
is formed of succeeding whorls more delicate than 
carving. 

Now come the anemones. More interesting to the 
professor than anything else you can put into a salt 
water aquarium. 

We must go at low tide for them. Let’s get into a 
boat and go down under the bridge, and we shall find 
quantities of them clinging to the piers just below 
low water mark. If they will not yield to our fingers 
we can dislodge them with a hoe. 

* Oh, how ugly they are!” 

No, indeed! Our anemone does look rather un- 
interesting, to be sure, just now, but you must wait. 
He looks like a soft brown or dark red lump, but we 
will put him in the globe and watch bim. 

Slowly, very slowly. he begins to expard. Thesoft 
ball gradually rises till it is upright; then, from out 
the top come long, graceful feelers, growing so close 
that they look like fringes, forming a sort of wreath 
around the top. They were packed away so snug you 
never for a moment suspected they were there, did 
you? And when they are fully spread they move 
gently up and down with a slow waving motion. 





Why, they are as light colored and soft and delicate 
as the down un a feather ; but pretty as they are, each 
one at the end has a minute “lasso cell’ you cannot 
see with the naked eye, which has a long hollow 
thread coiled up in it, and when there 1s any little 
shrimp swimming about in the water which the ane- 
moue fancies for a meal he has the power of flinging 
this thread suddenly out and entangling his victim, 
and drawing him into the mouth which lies directly 
in the center of these beautiful fringes and commu- 
nicates with the stomach. 

You mustn’t fail to have these beautiful anemones, 
and watch them carefully. 

The Professor had tome crabs one season in his 
tank—not the fellows that are for sale in the market, 
but the soft-tailed crabs that have to find a shell to 
hide their diminished tails in. They are generally 
called hermit crabs, because they live a solitary life, 
like Diogenes in his tub. 

They will take almost any uninhabited shell they 
can find, and if you can by any chance find one out 
of his shell you will have a perfectly woe-begone 
picture, as he trails his defenseless tail behiad bim, 
as if he were ashamed of it. Drop an empty shell 
near him and he will back into it quickly enough and 
fasten the pincers, with which the ena of his tuil is 
furnished, firmly to the shell, and you will not catch 
him again away from home. He carries his house on 
his back hereafter. 

Put only one hermit crab in the globe at a time, as 
they will fight till one dies, and the conqueror (little 
cannibal!) will eat up the couquered. 

Then you want a few fish—not too many. Get the 
little one-spotied goby, so called froma bright spot 
on the back fin. These are small fish, only about 
two inches long, and for larger fish get some stickle- 
backs. They have stout spines on the back, and there 
are many varieties. 

Last, but not least, have a tadpole or two, and if 
you don’t have lively work in your aquarium, don’t 
blame the Professor, that’s all. 





PUZZLES. 

ABBREVIATIONS. 

Behead and curtail : 1. To cover, and leave reluctant. 2. To 

slip, and leave a cover. 3. To seize, and leave a border. 4. 

An elementary sound, and leave a man’s name. 5. To expiate, 

and leave a weight. 6. A small fish, and leave a field. 7. To 

gaze, and leave a sailor. 8. A weapon, and leave a vegetable. 
M. C. D. 

DIAMOND. 

A masculine 
5. A vowel. 

WORD SQUARE, 
2. A city in Portugal. 


1. A consonant. 2. name. 3. 


fruit. 4. An animal. 


A species of 
M. D. F. H. 


1. A Scottish city. 3. A city on the 


Seine. 4. A river in England. 5. The birthplace of Edward 
Young. De FORREST. 


ENIGMA. 

Iam composed of 17 letters. My whole has 
amusing story about my 8, 7, 5, 15, 7, 3, 12. 

My 4, 3, 1, 19, 11, 16 is one of the sweetest words 
guage. 

My 6, 8, 10, 13, 15 is something nice to eat. 

My 18, 2, 9, 14, 17 is a country in South America. 

My whole is an American author. 


written an 


in the lan- 


M. B. H.(No.2. 





ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF DEC, 2. 
Novel Puzzles.— I 


1. Stencil. 2. Cilice. 3. Iceland. 4. Landgrave. 5. Gravely. 


6. Lyra. 7. Raven. 8 Venom. 9%. Omber. 10. Berlin. 11. 
Linen. 12. Envoy. 13. Voyage. 
If. 
1. Stopper. 2. Person. 3. Sonnet. 4. Netty. 5. Tyro. 6. 
Rodent. 7. Dented. 8. Edit. 9. Itself. 10. Selfish. 
Book Shelf .— . 
Ee * £ 
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n 
E oO hw h B 
g 8 godene 8 
Eney pilebiititeso 
iwnneeotkrtm 
cvonelggesdaln 
rtewansoulio 
HISTORIOGRAPHY 
Double Triangle.— s 
A P 
EARNEST 
N C RR 
A A 
8 ¢ t ¢ 
MATIRNSBB 
oO §F 
R 
Enigma.—Dictionary. Step-ladder. 
VacuuM 
A E 
LatenT 
E A 
Square Remainders.— DorisM 
I 0 
8 —hale CollaR 
R—aged T P 
B-—lend OrracH 
T—eddy R Oo 
Teatis 
A I 


NimbuS 

3. Pleasurable 

6. Straightway. 7. Impreg 

10. Unmistakabi 
14. Gladiator, 


Anagrams.—1. Lemonade. 2. Intolerance. 
4. Workmanship. 5. Against. 
nated. 8. Ilituminator. 9. Harvesting. 
11. Students. 12. Supplicate. 13. Sharpen. 


Prefix Puzzle.—Ga. 1. Ga-by. 2. Ga-in (gain). 3. Ga-irist 
(gairish). 4. Ga-it. 5. Ga-la. 6, Ga-lena. 7. Ga-lop. 8. Gu 
lore, 9, Ga-me, 
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Science and Art. 


To Stop tHe Nosse-BLEED.—A recent writer says that 
the best remedy for bleeding at the nose consists in the 
vigorous motion of the jaws, as in the act of mastication. 
In the case of a child a wad of paper should be placed in 
its mouth, and the child should be instructed to chew it 
hard. 





REFINEMENT OF PETROLEUM.—A Canadian, Henry 
Howell by name, is said to have invented a purely mechan- 
ical process of refining petroleum, no heat being used, 
and the product being a brilliant white oil of forty-eight 
gravity and 122° fire test. No gasoline or benzine results 
from the process, the entire product being a standard 
illuminating oil far superior to that obtained by the old 
methods. Such a process as this will, if it proves to have 
all the advantages claimed for it, do away with much of 
the risk and expense now attending the refinement of 
petroleum. 





PHOTOGRAPHY UNDER DIFFICULTIES.—Prof. Duby of 
Berlin, when lecturing before the Photographic Society of 
that city, forgot that local custom authorized unlimited 
smoking on the part of his audience. The result was that 
when he tried to show the practical working of a certain 
process his bromide of silver paper refused to yield clear 
impressions, and it was unanimously agreed that smoking 
ought to be suppressed under some circumstances. Prob- 
ably if the professor had given out beforehand that smok- 
ing would not be permitted his audience would have been 
distressingly small. Such are the prejudices of some 
people. 


THE NORDENSKJOLD EXPEDITION. —The account which 
we last week published of this polar expedition is this 
week supplemented by a dispatch from San Francisco 
which indicates that the **Vega” is probably frozen in to 
the northward of the East Cape. The report comes 
through American whalers, who heard the story from 
natives of the region believed to be trustworthy. It is 
understood that the Swedish Government will take 
measures to send out a relief expedition, as the ‘‘Vega” is 
not properly equipped for an Arctic winter. Such an ex- 
pedition would naturally follow up the Japanese or Kuro 
Siwo current to a point on the Asiatic coast whence the 
East Cape can be rea shed. 





THE CHANNEL TUNNEL.—The site first selected for the 
sinking of a shaft for the proposed tunnel across the British 
Channel was in St. Margaret’s Bay, on the English side. 
Complete soundings, however, have shown that tnis loca- 
tion would involve too great a depth of shaft, and the site 
has been abandoned in favor of Dover. On the French 
side, Sangatte, near Boulogne, is the point selected for the 
eastern opening. The shaft is already seventy meters in 
depth, with a diameter of two meters, and the engineers 
estimate that at a depth of eighty meters the horizontal 
cutting may be begun. The engineers of both countries 
agree that the French opening of the tunnel is the most 
difficult part of the undertaking, as a clayey soil has to be 
dealt with instead of chalk, and the incursion of water 
causes much trouble. 


ASTRONOMICAL.—Prof. James C. Watson and Prof. 
Lewis Swift have agreed in the conclusion that the plan- 
ets discovered by them during the July eclipse are identical. 
These planets were discovered within 2m. 52 seconds after 
the commencement of the search for them. Exclusive of 
comets, there are now 224 members of the solar system 
known. There are now 190 asteroids known, unless others 
have been discovered since October 1. In 1875 there were 
17 discovered, the greatest number iv one year. Prof. C. 
H. F. Peters, of the Litchfield Observatory, Hamilton Col- 
lege, has discovered the greatest number—31. Professor 
Watson follows him in the list, having discovered 23. A 
meteor of unusual brilliance was observed on Christmas at 
about 7:45 Pp. M. To observers in the New England States 
it seemed to disappear in the Southeast, throwing off 
streamers as it passed out of sight. 





THE HUMAN AND EQUINE POPULATION OF THE GLOBE.— 
A recent number of Petermann’s “ Mittheilungen” contains 
fresh information regarding the population of the globe. 
According to these new researches the globe has now about 
1,459,145,300 inhabitants. Europe contains 31.,398,480; 
Asia, 831,000,000; Africa, 205,210,500; Australia and Poly- 
nesia, 4,413,000; America, 86,116,000. This gives an aver- 
age of 500 inhabitants per square mile of the surface of the 
globe. After calculating the number of human beings on 
the globe the German statisticians turn their attention to 
the number of horses. This is estimated at about 58,000,- 
000; of which number the contingent of Russia is about 
21,750,000; that of the United States, 9,504,000; the Argen- 
tine Republic, 4,000,000; Germany, 3,852,000; Canada, 
2,264,000; Great Britain, 2,255,000; Hungary, 2,179,000; 
Austria, 1,367,000; Turkey, 1,100,000; France, nearly 3,- 
000,000, ete. 


ENGLISH COTTONS, ETC.—Some significant facts were 
recently brought out in a county court case at Rochdale, 
England, which suggest some reasons for the successful 
competition of American cottons with those of English 
manufacture. A suit had been brought to recover a sum 
of money “ for sizing twenty-seven warps’’ for the defend- 
ant, a cotton manufacturer. The judge did not under- 
stand what “ sizing” meant. He asked for an explanation. 
The plaintiff asked that the court might be cleared while 
he answered the judge. He was evidently ashamed of the 
business. The judge would not comply with his request, 
and he had to explain that “ sizing’ was “loading” or 
adulteration of cotton goods. The size consisted of flour, 
China clay, Epsom salts, chlorate of zinc, chlorate of 





magnesia and glue. This was put into the cotton to the 
extent of 70 per cent., and he had used the size to as high 
an average as 130 per cent. Indeed, he confessed that 
there were manufacturers who adulterated their goods with 
this size as much as 230 per cent. When the witness first 
commenced business, twenty years ago, he said flour alone 
was used for sizing, in the proportion of 1 to 20, or about 
5 per cent. Mr. Jennings, too, writes to the ‘* World” as 
follows: ‘‘ A lady friend of mine was told to-day, on in- 
quiring for some calieoes for children, that the ‘ Americans 
were the best—they could be worked on the sewing ma- 
chine more easily than the English.’ ‘Why? ‘ Well, 
they are softer. The English goods are stitfened up with 
size, and consequently do not lend themselves very readily 
to the sewing machine.’ When English shopkeepers talk 
like this, all Mr. John Morley’s theories count fo. very little. 
In art work, also, American firms are making good head- 
way.” 








Fact and Rumor. 


—The legal tender silver dollar is worth 83.96 cents. 

—Another mighty snow storm has blocked the western 
railroads. 

—Thomas Bailey Aldrich has starved for a year of for- 
eign travel. 

—The French have a monopoly of codfishing off the 
coast of Ireland. 

—Now let us see if‘ Wall Street will invent any way to 
corner the gold market. 

—Ninety-six executions for murder took place in the 
United States last year. 

—The Chinese Embassy called on the President in full 
dress on New Year’s Day. 

—A considerable increase in “agrarian crimes” is re- 
ported in Ireland for the year just closed. 

—Robert W. Mackey, one of the “ visitiag statesmen” in 
Florida in 1876, died in Philadelphia last week. 

—The Harvard class of 1829 will hold its ‘“‘golden’’ meet- 
ing at the Parker House, Boston, on the 9th inst. 

—The English infantry rifle is sighted up to 1,600 yards | 
that of Germany to 1,750, and that of France to 1,970. 

—Placer gold has been discovered in the streets of Al- 
veria, Cal., and the town is doomed to destruction, law or 
no law. 

—The Hon. Caleb Cushing died at his home in Newbury- 
port, Mass., on Thursday of last week, aged almost seventy- 
nine years. 

—Judge Charles T. Sherman, of the U. 8S. District Court 
of Northern Ohio, died suddenly on Tuesday of last week 
at Cleveland. 

—Chief Justice Carter has decided that Undertakers’ 
bills are to be regarded as preferred claims in the settle- 
ment of estates. 

—Why was it that the Spartan wives were so heroic as 
to send forth their husbands to battle? The ‘‘ World” says 
‘* Because they looked well in black.” 

—A tornado unroofed a number of houses in Santa Bar- 
bara, Cal., on New Year’s Day, and partly destroyed the 
steauiboat wharf. One life was lost. 

—The * Herald” suggests those members of the police 
force who are over free in their use of the official baton as 
candidates for election to the Liberal Club. 

—Resumption day at the Treasury and its branches 
passed without any flurry whatever, and only a compara- 
tively insignificant amount of gold was asked for. 

—A San Franciscan reporter amused himself by describ- 
ing the artificial manufacture of eggs, and the paragraph 
will doubtless go the rounds of the press at home and 
abroad. 

—Apropos of the Duke of Eainburgh’s interview with a 
‘‘World” reporter, it is now said that he has a reputation 
for making rash speeches and then forgetting that he 
made them. 

—The.U. S. steamer “‘ Richmond” will call for General 
Grant and party at some Mediterranean port and take 
them to India. Will a Democratie Congress allow this to 
pass without notice? 

—Stockbridge, Mass., has a campanile with a fine chime 
of bells. They, the tower and the bells, are the gift 
of David Dudley Field, Esq. The inaugural ceremonies 
took place on Christmas. 

— What has become of the individual who predicted that 
the first place in the line at the Treasury doors on Jan. 2d 
would be worth $50,000? There seems to have been no 
competition for the place. 

—At the gold-room in this city the clerk in charge an- 
nounced at noon of Thursday, ‘‘This shop is closed hence- 
forward” and locked the door on the indicator which 
marked 100. Its occupation is gone. 

—Dr. Millinger, of Constantinople, who attended Byron 
in his last illness, died a few days ago. Some valuable 
papers which he prepared in relation to Byron were de- 
stroyed in the great fire of Pera some years ago. 

—Eighty-one million dollars represents the value of the 
mining products of the Pacific slope for 1878 in the way of 
precious metals. This is a falling off of seventeen millions 
as compared with 1877, but the crop varies from year to 
year. 

—Jefferson Davis (the ‘‘ Vicksburgh Herald” refers to 
him as ‘‘ ex-President’’) went up the river on the steamer 
“R. E. Lee.” Not by any means the first time that a per- 
son of that name has carried him safely over troubled 
waters. 

—The ‘“‘ Herald” suggests, as a practical and unobjec- 
tionable method of saving time, New Yorkers should say, 

‘* Let’s take the L,” instead of going to all t .e trouble and 
expense of saying, ‘‘ Let us go by way of the elevated 
railroad.” 





—A Kentuckian who has a pet theory to the effect that 





it is well to live underground has fitted up one of his na- 
tive caves as a permanent residence. Asa means of pro- 
tection against intruders he has printed ‘Cave Canem” in 
large letters over the entrance. 

—Hartford has followed the example of Providence in 
requiring station-house lodgers to do an hour’s work at 
stone breaking to pay for lodging and two hour’s work to 
pay for breakfast. It is noticed that the amount of work 
accomplished is not over large. Still it is work, and takes 
time. 

—A United States naval cadet at Annapolis broke 
through the ice while skating on New Year’s Day, and the 
comrades who went to his assistance successively followed 
his example, until several were in the icy water. Fortu- 
nately all were rescued, but in a state of great exhaustion 
from cold. 

—Dean Stanley’s one mistaken act when in this country 
was the persuading of Mr. Field to raise a monument to 
the memory of Major André. It was at first supposed 
that the monument was to be paid for by “British gold,” 
but 1t now turns out that Mr. Field is undertaking to raise 
the necessary funds here. 

—The police of this city say that there were fewer cas- 
ualties on New Year's Day than has been the case for 
many years. Of course everyone is glad to hear this, but 
as there were six shootings, accidental and otherwise, one 
stabbing, and two cases of drowning, there still appears to 
ve room for improvement. 

—High financial authorities estimate that less than 
$250,000,000 of U. 8. bonds are still held in Europe, and a 
Treasury return shows that only thirty-six bonds of differ- 
ent denominations of the registered four per cents are 
held abroad. These last named securities are scattered 
among 16,838 different holders. 

—The volunteer life-saving patrol, whose leader is ‘‘Nan,” 
the newsboy, is progressing in efficiency and zeal. They 
have a new boat now, and saved several lives on New 
Year’s Day, when drunken sailors were uncommonly 
numerous about the wharves. Who knows what this or- 
ganization may grow into? Assuredly it deserves encour- 
agement so long as it behaves itself. 

—Pleasant, isn’t it, to have the Treasury issue its annual 
circular showing the value in foreign coin of United States 
money! Everything reads very well until the dollar is 
reached, when it appears that this ‘time honored” and 
‘*blood bought” coin is worth some seventeen cents less 
than its face value, and about ten cents less than the 
dollars of fifth rate South American States. 

—There were 917 failures in this city last year, with 
liabilities amounting to about sixty-four million dollars, 
and assets of nineteen millions. In the professional list 
we notice two ministers and two editors, none of whom 
had any assets, and two actors whose assets amounted to 
$850 as against $75,000 of liabilities. The editorial liabili- 
ties were $289,114, and the ministerial $99,000. 

—The Democrats have never undertaken a more silly 
enterprise than their present one of attempting to find a 
parallel in the North for Southern intimidation at the 
polls. No doubt there are Republican employers who 
prefer to employ Republican workmen and take measures 
accordingly. But however reprehensible this may be it is 
very different from “dividing the time’’ at public meet- 
ings. 

—On the day after the ‘silver circular” was issued it 
was discovered that the syndicate would have been able 
to pay fifty millions of silver dollars to the Treasury, 
which would seriously have crippled the process of re- 
sumption. It was sensibly decided to endure the jibes of 
the press for vacillation rather than run the risk of being 
swamped by the syndicate. All the same, the discovery 
ought to have been made forty-eight hours earlier. 

—A singular demonstration of the advantages of habit- 
ually going without one’s meals occurred in Albany last 
week. A man was shot through the body, the bullet 
lodging just under the skin on the other side, but thanks 
to his having starved for a day he lives, perhaps to starve 
more effectually on some future occasion. The bullet 
passed between the vital organs instead of through them 
as it would have done had the man been in more prosper 
ous circumstances. 

—Robert Taylor, a Democratic member of Congress 
elect from North Carolina, is a skillful violinist, and was 
opposed by a Republican who contemptuously referred to 
him as “a beardless boy who fiddles.” Taylor, when he 
came forward to respond, carried a fiddle in one hand 
and a carpet-bag in the other. Laying these on the table 
he asked his audience which they would have. The fame 
of this practica] hint spread far and wide, and had much 
to do with carrying the election. 

—Norwalk, Conn., has for two years possessed a mystery 
in the person of a German going by the name of Schultz,who 
lived in a little farm house near the coast and made very 
few acquaintances, but had plepty of mgney. Last week 
the mystery was intensified by the murder of its subject, 
and on searching his house a large amount of money, some 
of it in French gold coin, was found. Time will probably 
clear up the mystery, as papers were discovered which it 
is thought will lead to his identification. 

—The shipment of $75,000, mostly in bright unused halves 
bearing date prior to 1834, has made something of a sensa- 
tion in Pittsburgh whence it was shipped, and in Cincin- 
nati and elsewhere where it was marketed. It turns out 
to be the savings of the ‘‘ Rappist” (?) Society of Beaver 
Co., Pa. The coin was buried in the troublous times of 
1861 and has just been exhumed by the prudent managers. 
It is ail very well to laugh at them for their loss of interest 
and so on, but they are better off than some very prudent 
folks who invested in unsound savings banks and in 
“securities ’ which to this day persist in ‘‘ passing’’’ their 
interest. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
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A. 
to 
Powe Cob th 
ower Cobbe, the 
Argyll, Wm. Black. Mise 
Thackeray. Muloch. 
Geo. MacDonald, Mrs. Oli- 
guent. Jean ingelow. Mrs. 
lexander, Thos. Hardy, 
Matthew Arnold. Henr 
agsliey, Turgueniet, 
Carlyle, Ruskin, Tennyson, Browning: and 
many others, are represented in the pages Of 


LITTELL’S LIVING AGE. 


Jan 1, 1879, TH® LIVING AGE enters upon its 
140th volume. During the year it will furnish = 
its readers the productions of the foremost au- 
thors, above-named and many others; em- 
bracing the choicest Serial and Short Stories 
by the Leading Foreign Novelists, and an 
amou 


Unapproached by any other Periodical 
in the world, of the most valuable Literary and 
Scientific matter of the day, from the pens of the 
foremost Essayists, Scientists, Critics, Dis- 
coverers, and Editors, representing every de- 
partment of Kaowledge and Progress. 

Tae LIVING AGE is a weekly magazine giving 
more than 

Three and a Quarter Thousand 

double-column octavo pages of reading matter 
yearly. It presents in an inexpensive form, con- 
sidering its great amount of matter, with fresh- 
ness, oWing to its weekly issue, and witha satise 
factory completeness attempted by no other 
publication. the best Kssays, Reviews, Criticisms, 
Tales, Sketches of Travel and Discovery, Poetry, 
Scientific, Biographical, Historical and Political 
Information, from the entire body of Foreign 
Periodical Literature, and from the pens of the 


ABLEST LIVING WRITERS. 


* It reproduces the best thoughts of the best minds of 
the civuized world, upon ali topics of living wmterest.” 
—PHILADELPHIA INQUIRER. 

* The prince among magazines.’ 
SERV Ek. 

“It affords the beat, the cheapest and most convenient 
means of keeping abreast with the progress of thought 
in all its phases."—PHILADELPHIA NORTH AMER- 
ICAN. 

“A pure and perpetual reservoir and fountain of 
entertainment and instruction.” —HON. ROBERT C 
WINTHROP. 

“The ‘ “hea literature of the day.’ 
= RIBU 

* The best periodical in America.’ 
Lex, D.D, 

“ and the cheapest. 
WEEK.’ 

“ With it ALONE a reader may Jairly keep up with 
all that is wmportant in the literature, history, pol- 
itics, and science of the day.”’~THE METHODIST, 
N EW York. 

“It has ne equal in any country.”—PHILADEL- 
PHIA PRESS. 

“ Jt is INDISPRNSABLE TO EVERY ONE who desires 
a thorough compendium of al that is admirable and 
noteworthy in t literary world,’’— BOSTON POST. 

*Oughtto finda place in every American home.” — 
NEW YORK TIMES. 

THE LIVING AGE 1s published weekly at $8.00a 
year, ives of eg or for $10.0 THE LIVLNG AGE 
and ‘either one of the Awerican #4 Mounthiies (or 
Harper’s Weekly or Bazar) wii! be s-nt fora year, 
both postpaid ; or, for $9.58 THE op AGE and 
the St. Nicholas, or Appleton’s Journ 
neat, is the time to subscribe. + ol with the 

ew Year. 


(=~ EXTRA OFFER FOR 1879. 2) 


To all new subscribers for 1879 will be sent, gratis, 
the six pumbers of 1878, containing, with a<aee 
valuable matter, the first | parts of “SIR GIBBIB’ 
new and powerful sermal story by G EORGE 
MACDONALD, now appearing in TH& LIVING 
AGe from the author's aivance sheets. 


Address - LITTELL & GAY, Boston. 


DEMOREST’S MONTHLY 


— THE — 
| WORLD'S MODEL MAGAZINE. |— 


grand combination of the entertaining, the 
ail and the beautiful, with fine art eagravings 
and oil pictures in each No. Price 25c. Year 
3, with an unequaled premium, two spleadia oll 
ictures, ROCK OF AG«s and THE LION’s BRipE, 
5x21 inches, mounted on canvas; trans rtation, 
yee extra. Send postal card for full particulars. 
Address 


W. JENNINCS DEMOREST, 
17 East 14th Street, New York. 











’—NgEW YORK OB- 


’-NgEW YORK 
"—THEO. L. CUY- 


A monthly that comes EVERY 
’"—THE ADVANCE, CHICAGO. 














THE 


National Quarterly Review. 


TWENTIETH YEAR. 


SECOND SERIES. 

A Scientific, Literary and Critical Journal. 
Each number containing 208 pages. 
Published in July, October, 

January and April. 





CHARLES H. WOODMAN, 
ASSOCIATE EDITOR. 
CONTESTS FOR JANUARY, 
1. IDEAL COMMONWEALTHS. 
t BATTLE-FIELD OF ENGLAND 


1839: 


III. MATTER, LIFE AND MIND. 
1V. WAR-INDEBTMENT: 
DANGERS. 
“ VOLTAIRE AND THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. 
THE ECCLESIASTICAL QUESTION IN ITALY. 
v il, CONDITION AND PROSPECTS OF THE SOUTH- 
ERN STATES. 
VILL. THE DEVELOPMENT OF ART. 
1X. ALZOG’s CHURCH HISTORY 
X. BIBLIOGRAPHY: REVIEWS AND CRITICISMS. 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 

“It is at once the most learned, most brilliant 
and most attractive of all ——— (the Aapestean) | 
periodicals.” —f{London Spectato 

* It certainly exhibits high culture and marked 
ability.’ ’~Londoo saturday Review, 

*More than a year ago we ranked it with thet 
best of our own Saye oa and it certainly h 
not lagged since in ability or vigor.’ Glendon 
Daily News. 

= This Review stands unrivaled in America for 
all that constitutes literary excellence.”—Canadian 
Post. 

“The articles are of the first order for vigor, 
comprebensiveness and ability.”—(National lLn- 
telligencer. 

*The most animated and vigorous of al 

uarterlies, and will sustain a comparison = 
the best Kuropean publications of its class. Its 
contributors rank among the most noted men of | 
the age.’’—({ Boston Traveler. 

“This Review certain'y stands now at the head 
of American critical literature, and is so estee med 
in Kurvupe.’’—| Phila. Press. 


“Well conducted, ably written, and, more than 


all, interestingly useful. | Phila, Inquirer. 

‘One of the most useful and valuable literary 
organs within reach of the American reader.’ 
Chicago Tribune. 


“It combines great learr ing with vigor of style 


and fearless utterance.’’—{ Boston Journal. 

“ This is the ablest quarterly in the country. It 
is conservative, but not partisan: sc holarly, but 
not pedantic; leurned, and still practical.’’—Port- 
land Argus. 

* Jt surpasses most quarterlies in the depth and 
reach vf its investigations. Its elaborate articles 
on government, jurisprudence and ethics are 
among the ablest that find expression anywhere. 

A model of typographical! beauty ; its pages 
are book-like in dignity and grace; its character 
eminent among the thinkers of the country, and 
its place in literature distinct and imporcant.’’— 
(Methodist Recorder. 

Subscriptions are respectiully solicited. 


TEKMS: $5 per year; $!.25 single number. 
sonavie disc unt to the trade. 


DAVID A. GORTON & CO., 


PUBLISHERS, 
51 Maiden Lane, New York. 
Agents wanted in every city in the Union. 


GRAND EDUCATIONAL EXCURSION TO EUROPE 


IN THE SUMMER OF 1879. 
Extended Tours through Great Britain 
and the most picturesque and interesting | 
Continental countries. Specialjadvantages | 
of an extraordinary character. The cheapest 
and best Excureion ever plarned. For circutars, 
giving ful! particulars, adaress E. TOURJEE, 

ston, Mass. 


WHEATON FEMALE SEMINARY, 


NORTON, MASS. 


During the past season the facilities for teaching 
and for preserving the health of pupiis in this 
long-established institution have been great'y in- 
creased by the addit on of a new Library and Gym- 
nasiam,a Chemical Laboratory, a Studio and large, 
well-ventilated Recitation Rooms. The Winter 
term begins ey ox’! 7, 1879. 

N M. HASKELL, Principal. 


$1.00. Telegraphy Learned. $1.00. 


You can learn to telegraph at your own home by 
using the Learner's Instrument. Sent complete 
with alphabet and directions on receipt of one 
oias: Adcress M. R. Bell, 826 Broadway, New 

or 


Rea- 























KANSAS NEWS. 


Send 50c. in stamps for THE LEAVENWORTH 
WEEKLY TiMES forthree months. The oldest, 
best, largest and cheapest paper in the best State 
inthe Union. Kansas News aspecialty. Address 

D. R. ANTHONY, 
LEAVENWORTH, KANSAS. 





HARPER’S MAGAZIN HARPER'S WEEKLY 
and LIARPER’sS BAZAR: One copy of either for 
one year, yyy Prepaid bythe Publishers, to any 

ubscriber in the United States or Canada’ on re- 


cetpt of $4. 

HARPER’ S MAGAZINE, HARPER’S WEEKLY, and 
HARPER’S BAZAR, to @ne address, for one year, 
$10; or +d two for $7. Postage pr the 
Publis ners HARPER’ 's CATALOGER will be 


wanrkn s. & BROT Take Fn Frevtiin Square, N. Y. 


LIPPINCOTT’S MAGAZINE. 


Profusely illustrated. The best Family Magazine 
Sn Specimen copies cents. Published 
B. LIPPINCOTT & CU., PHILADELPHIA. 








HE “Crown Editions,” $1.0 per volume. 
MACAULAY’S ENGLAND. 5vols. Cloth, extra 
Lady 4d ENGLAND. 6 vols. Cloth, extra gtit. 
@ BBON’S ME. 6 vols. Cloth, extra gilt. 
A XTON BR REMSEN & HAFFELFINGER, Phila. 


SUNDAY AFTERNOON, Springfield, Mass. 





wy’ THE’S 


MODEL OF JERUSALEM. 


The Holy City in miniature, reproduced from 
actual surveys, covering ever 2, square feet, 
4th Street, between 3d and 4th Avenues, nearly 
opposite the Academy of “Music. Open every day 
(except Sundays) from 9 A.M. till 10 P.M. Explan- 
atory Lectures at 2 and 8 P.M. Admission, 2 cts. 
Children under !2 years of age, 15 cents. 





USE 





And MILWARD’S 


“HELIX” NEEDLES. 


(IN PATENT WRAPPERS.) 
SOLD EVERYWHERE. 





HEAPEST BOOKSTORE 22, the World. 


TO UR R PRI RICE. 


75,276 OR, American Books 


AT CE. 


112,726 NY hand Books 
AT 


Y RICE. 


Catalogue of General Literature free 


LECCAT BROTHERS 


3 Beekman St., near new Post Office. 


Removal. 


Wood Carpet Co. 


Have Removed to 


31 E. 17th 8t., Union Sq., 


NEW YORE. 








ITS LIMITATIONS AND | 


CHURCH EQUIPMENT. 


Those answering an ASveptinsmnens 
will confer a favor upon the Adver- 
tiser and the Publisher by stating 
that they saw the advertisemeut in 
the Christian Union. 














MITCHELL, VANCE & O0,, 


DAVID A. CORTON, M.D., | 


EDITOR. | 


DESIGNERS AND MANUFACTUKERS OF 


Artistic Gas Fixtures, 


AND | 


CLOCKS AND BRONZES, 
‘METAL AND PORCELAIN LAMPS, 


ORNAMENTAL METAL WORK, 








FOR 


‘Churches, Dwellings, &c., 


| 


836 & 838 BROADWAY, 


AND 


“13th St., near Union Square, 
| NEW YORK. 


| 

| MITCHELL, VANCE 
& CO. give special atten- 
tion to furnishing dwell- 
GAS FIX- 


in the 


ings with 
TURES, Newest 


| and Most Original Styles, 





: and of Designs, if desired, 


specially adapted to the 
furniture and decoration. 
| Caretul 


and competent 


| workmenemploved. Un- 
in 


‘equalled assortment 


| ; 
our warerooms cheer- 


fully shown to visitors. 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 
Lelis of Pure Copper and Tin 
for Churches, Schools, Fire 
Alarms, Farms, etc. FULLY 
Ww AERARTED. | 


Catalo; 
sent Free. VANDUZEN & TIF’ A rte 





SILVER-PLATED WARE. 


MANUFACTURED BY THE 


MERIDEN BRITANNIA CO. 


No. 46 East 14th St., 
UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK, 


WE HAVE THE 
LARCEST ASSORTMENT 


OF 


INDIA RUBBER 


OVERSHOES 


AND 
India Rubber Goods 
OF ANY DESCRIPTION. 


HODGMAN & CO.,, 
27 Maiden Lane, cor. Nassau St., 


NEW YORK, 
Established 1838. 


The Chickering 
PIANO. 


Over 53,000 Made and Sold 


These Instruments have been before the public 








more than 54 years, and still maintain their ex 
cellence and high reputation as the 


Standard of the World, 


The prices have been greatly reduced, and are 
as low as the exclusive use of first-class materials 
and workmanship will allow. 

Pianos sold on easy monthly payments. 

Pianos to rent by the month or quarter. 

Pianos tuned. 


Spe 


and skillfui workmen. 


ATTENTION is givento RE 
PAIRING Pianos (OF ANY 
MAKE) by the most competent 





Illustrated Catalogues and Price Lists mailed 
free on application to 


Chickering & Sons, 


130 Fifth avenue, | 156 Tremont street, 
New York. | Boston. 








MENEELY & KIMBERLY, 


BELL NDEBS) T rie Y. 
we I : = rior baliy at of oY 
Saocns at fon given to CH URCH BELLS 
lilust: Catalogue sent co 


— 








OUR FRESH STOCK OF 


White Holl 


18 NOW READY. 
This, with our complete assortment of 


RARE AND FANCY WOODS, 


embracing some 8 varieties, is particularly westhy 
the attention of wholesale buyers. 
Send for Price-List. 
GEO. W. READ & CO., 
186 TO 200 LEWIS STREET, NEW YORK. 


NATIONAL 


Printers’ Warehouse, 
10 BARCLAY ST., N.Y. 


WM. HAGAR, Superintend’t. 
HENRY SMITH, Pi oprietor. 
Printing Presses and 
Outfits, small and large. 
Catalogues of 120 pages 
mailea for 15 cents. 


THE MODEL PRESS 


is the simplest, easiest running 
Sastest an most perfect presse: 
invented, and guaranteed to be 
Thoroughly Reliab: .~ 
fe) L Any smart boy can manage it, and 
jo hundreas of dollars worth of work a year. It saves 
wusiness men all their printing bills. esses as low 
1s $3. For business printing, $10 to $35. 
foot power, $100 to $160. Over 6,080 now in use, 
ind a Prize Medal awarded at the Paris Exposit‘or 
The Leading Press of the World. 
A handsomely ilestrated 124 page book. entitled 
HOW TO PRINT and copy of the PRINTFR’S GUIDE, 
with full particulars, mailed for 10 cents tddres. 


y 

















Rotary 














. Send Sc. stamp for book of 
designs and prices. 


J. W. agetoy 41DAY & CO., Inventors and Man 
> Chestnut St Philndelinhia, Pa, 
40 ixed Ca with name, 10 cts. saqnte’ 
10 cts. L. JONES & CO., Nassau, N.Y. 





THE STANDARD CHROMATIC 


Pitch or Tuning Pipe given, correct 
d of ev- 







0.M. READ & Coe 
5 TAN DARE 


ural, sharp or 
C3: —_— flat.’ Sold by 
all music 


dealers. 
Mailed on receipt of price, $1.50., 
DAN’L M. READ & CO., 647 B’dway, N.Y. 


WILHELM & CRAEF, 


1152 Broadway, 


Near 27th Street. New York. 


Paris Nouveautées 


PORCELAIN & FAYENCE 


At very Low Prices, 
SUITABLE 


FOR HOLIDAY PRESENTS 


B. W. MERRIAM & CO. 


577 BROADWAY. NEW YORK, 
Manufacturers of and Dealers in 


Mirrors and Fine Cabinet Work 


Of every description, including 
Maatle-Pieces, Doors, and Trimmings; 
Also Importers of 
French and German Looking-Glass Plates, 
AT LOWEST PRICES. 


DEVOE’S 


“Brilliant Oil- 


mmended fur safety had Fire Comssiesionsnp, 














cuieis of rire 1, rt and Insurance Co.’s 
geerslty from all fate. in x roing. THE 

OR ARTY STU RI LE PRopPR!- 
ETORS, BB = . Y" 
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Farm and Garden. 


CITY FLORAL WORK—BARK LICE—TREE- 
BLIGHT AND DIPHTHERIA—A CORN- 
GROWING SWAMP—WELL-SET FENCE—A 
CORN SFOW. 

It matters little whether balmy airs or 
boreal breezes enwrap Manhettan isle at 
holiday time, the florists bloom out super- 
bly all the same. A free use of flowers has 
become a fixed fact in city social life, and 
while lavish displays at funerals are out of 
fashion, no Christmas dinner nor New 
Year's call can be complete without them. 
So the florist’s art has become a large and 
increasing part of the business of the city. 
In the profuse production of rare flowers 
and artistic designs each florist strives to 
rival the other. This year their efforts 
seemed to lie in the former direction. One 
had a profusion of Persian lilacs; another 
Russian violets; another had hundreds of 
Jacqueminot roses; another most beautiful 
camellias; and another a superb collection 
of orchids which was freely drawn upon in 
making up his designs. A ‘‘Commercial” 
reporter was favored with a glimpse of the 
cellar work-rooms where the dainty work is 
done. New Year’s Eve was a busy time. 
The floors are covered with innumerable 
rows of baskets, center-pieces, sheafs, ships, 
horse-shoes aud other fantastic designs 
ready for the trimming and filling. Before 
midnight little more is done than to “bed” 
the baskets with moss, fern or evergreen, 
and prepare the characteristic edgings that 
each florist affects. Towards morning from 
heaped-up baskets and trays of choice cut 
flowers the rapid hands of the workmen 
transfer the filling to the designs, which are 
then carried into cool waiting rooms or 
even icehouses to remain until wanted. 
These flowers are not all raised in near-by 
green-houses as many suppose. They come 
from Albany, Newport, Boston, and even 
Baltimore. Among the designs were full- 
rigged ships, well-filled wheelbarrows, and 
Angot bags. One gentleman presented his 
wife with a birth-day gift of a basket of 
Jacqueminot roses and other rare flowers at 
the low figure of $128, a Newport corres- 
pondent says that their florists are unable 
to fill all their New York orders. They do 
a large business in winter as well as in 
summer, and some of them have made snug 
fortunes. 

—Woman comes to the front in scientific 
horticulture as welias in the learned pro- 
fessions. Ata late meeting of the Illinois 
Horticultural Society, as reported in the 
‘*Prairie Farmer,” Miss Emily A. Smith, 
an accomplished entomologist, gave a lec- 
ture on bark lice, the result of her own 
investigations. The insects infesting apple 
trees, orange trees and maple trees received 
special notice. Bark lice have little lice of 
their own, which prey upon them and keep 
them in{check, and the field spiders and lady 
bugs are particularly fond of them also. In 
the way of artificial preventives, hellebore 
in solution, lime dust and crude carbolic 
acid are the best. She had used the latter 
successfully with a Babcock extinguisher, 
at a cost of 20 cents per ton, where kerosene 
had failed. 

—At the same meeting tree blight was 
discussed, and Professor Turner made a 
suggestion that will attract attention in 
these diphtheritic days. He said that the 
black patches of blight were full of living 
organism (bacteria) just as is the ‘false 
membrane ”’ in cases of diphtheria, and it 
was possible that these bacteria were the 
cause of the blight. Another member was 
inclined to accept this idea. Since he had 
been careful to remove these patches and 
anoint the wounds with lamp black and 
turpentine his trees had escaped. In 
trimming trees affected with blight he 
always dipped his knife in turpentine before 
beginning on another tree. 

—A man who makes two blades of grass 
grow where one grew before has long been 
held up to the admiring gaze of men—and 
cattle. What shall be done with the man 
who makes whole acres of grass and grain 
grow where none grew before ? Such a man 
is Augustus Storrs, of Mansfield, Conn., who 
has reclaimed a twenty-acre swamp by 
ditching and tile draining. An open ditch 
runs through the center, and into it dis- 
charge the tile drains. When the “N. E. 
Farmer ” man saw the piece it was covered 
by as fine a growth of Indian ccrn as he 
ever saw. The soil has lost its boggy char- 
acter, and is becoming so dry and tillable 
that visitors walk over it and say, ‘‘ Why, 
sich land doesn’t need draining,” which an- 











u/s Mr. Storrs, He’d like to have a little 








credit for the hard work he has done to 
make the land what it is. Mr. Storrsisa 
retired New York mer-hant, whose love of 
the soil leads him to spend the best part o 
the year on the farm of his ancestors. New 
York can boast of many such farmer-citi- 
zens—Wm. M. Evarts is one of them. 
—How to set fence so as not to be heaved 
by the frost was lately discussed by the 
Elmira Farmers’ Club. W. A. Armstrong 


| knew a fence whose posts were morticed 


into a ten-inch timber running lengthwise 
of the fence and sunk three feet under 
ground. Hook tenons were cut in the bot- 
tom of the posts and keys driven to press 
the tenons closely against the hook ends of 
the mortices. The ditch was then filled 
with earth pounded down. The fence re- 
tained its position until the posts rotted off 
at the surface. 

—The Club had a ‘‘Corn Show ” on the 
14th of December (which date was also the 
ninth anniversary of the organization of 
the club). The ‘Husbandman” says that 
sixteen samples, of six ears each, were 
shown, and the exhibitors present gave 
an account of how they were grown. 
The first prize for largest and best was 
awarded to Charles Heller. His corn was 
grown on a six-year-old clover lea, plowed 
five inches deep, ten loads of manure to the 
acre, planted May 25th, plastered when 
well up, cultivated twice both ways, and 
then plowed. Yield was 450 bushels of ears 
on three acres. The prize for ‘‘ best in qual- 
ity ’’ was given to R. Westervelt. His land 
was sod, plowed part in Fall and part in 
spring; well dragged and planted late; cul- 
tivated both ways, hoed once and plastered. 
The prize for ‘‘second best’? was awarded 
E. E. Gregory. Cultivation, &c., much the 
same as the other. All the samples were 
pronounced to be very fine. John Jones 
raised 280 bushels ears on less than two 
acres of Fall plowed land. Plants in north 
and south rows, so that the morning sun 
will shine through one way, and the noon- 
day sun the other. President Hoffman 
planted on Fall-plowed bottom-land that 
had been 15 years in sod, and occasionally 
top-dressed with manure. It was planted 
May 12 and 13, and cultivated each way 
three times. The yield was 2,500 bushels 
ears to 22 acres—not a large yield, Mr. H. 
said, there having been too great a stalk 
growth. The variety was the Hoffman 
dent, which his father originated forty 
years ago by planting Western corn and 
the eight-rowed Eastern together, and care- 
fully selecting the product from year to 
year. Several others spoke of an over- 
growth of stalks, and thought that the 
rop would have done better if planted 


Brooklyn Advertisements. 








Those answering an Advertisement 
will confer a favor upon the Adver- 
tiser and ¢the Publisher by stating 
that they saw the advertisement in 
the Christian Union. 








L= BROS., Carriage Makers, FACTORY 
43. 49, 5l and 53 BER ST.; REPOSITORY, 288 
and 20 FLATBUSH AV., near 7th Av., Brooklyn. 

Where we keep on hand an assortment of car- 
riages at reduced prices. Coupes, four and six seat 
rockaways, extension top phaetons, jump seat top 
and no top phaetons, doctors’ phaetons, buggies 
and depot wagons, both new and second-hand. 
We aiso apply the rubber-cushioned axies to both 


new and already in use 
Mme. A. BENTLEY, 


428 Fulton Street, 


Importer of FINE MILLINERY GOODS. 
LATEST NOVELTIES constantly on hand at rea- 
sonable prices. Untrimmed Goods in fil frredes 
and ualities. Also, Fine Line of MOURNING 
Ds. 428 Fulton Street, Spatkion. 


QVINGTON BROTHERS. 


Fine China and Gilas« Goods, Majolica, 
Wedgwood and Fayence Ware, A fine as- 
sortment of Clecks, Bronzes, and Elegant 
Fancy Goods of our own importation. 


246,248, 250 & 252 Fulton St., Brooklyn, N.Y. 
and No. 146 State St.. Chicage, 
A. THOMPSON’S 
Restaurant and Confectionery, 
30 CLINTON ST., 


Between Pierrepont and Fulton Streets, 














Wedding Receptions, Parties, Dinners, etc., sup- 
plied with a choice variety of 
Ice Creams, Ices, Charlotte de Russe, 
Oysters, Jellied Game, Pyramids, 
Mottoes, Bridal and Fancy 
Cakes, Flowers, etc. 





Entire outfits of Decorated China, Silver and 
Glass turnishea. 


RELIABLE WAITERS SENT IN ALL CASES. 


TROY LAUNDRY. 


COLLARS and CUFFS laundried equal to new at 
M. E. DOTY’S 

CENT’S FURNISHING STORE. 

A New Assortment of Fail and Winter Goods 

just received. Shirts made to order from $1 up. 

213 Fulton St., near Concord, Brooklyn, 


BURT’S SHOES. 


The best Shoes are those made by 
. EDWIN C. BURT, NewYork. 
Ass for BURT'S SHOES, and no- 
tice the stamp on the sole ano lin- 
og heyy the name of win 
urtin full. Such goods are 
genuine and warranted. Send to 


E.D. BURT & Co. 
287 Fulten St., 
Brooklyn, N.Y., 
who are his Special Ag’ts, 
for their Illustrated Cat. 
alogue and Price List 























press. All or- 
ders will re- 
rompt 








AGENTS WANTED. 

























four or four and a half feet apart. 

4N 

POROUS PLASTER. 

A WONDERFUL REMED 

There is no comparison between it and th 
common slow acting porous plaster. It is in 
every way superior to all other external remedie 
including liuiments and the so-called electrica 
:ppliances. It contains new medicinal element. 
which in combination with.rubber, possess the 
nost extraordinary pain relieving, strengthening 
nd curative properties. Any physician in you 
»wn locality wil confirm the above statement 
or Lame Back, Kheumatismn, Female Weak 
1e88, Stubboru and Neglected Colds and Coughs, 
Diseased Kidneys, Whooping Cough, Affection: 
»€ the Heart, and all ills for, which porous pl 
ers are used, it is simply the best known remedy 
Ask for Benson’s Capcine Porous Plaster. Tak 
10 Other, Sold by Druggists. Sent on receipt o 
rice, 25c.by Seabury & Johnson,?2i Platt St.,N.Y 


HEADACHE PILLS 


ELERY “DR.C. W. BENSON, a practis- PILLS 
CELERY ing 5 Ob eeae at No, 106 N. Eu- 
CELERY timore, Md. (who PIL 
CELERY 4 paid mach attention to 
CELERY nervous diseases), has discov- 
CELERY ereo that ExtractofCeiery and Pt 
CELH®RY Cham. mile comoined ina cer- 
CKLERY tain proportion § invariably 

cures either bilious, dysceptic, 

nervous, or sick headache, 
neuralgia. and nervousness 
This is a triumph in medical 
chemistry, ani sufferers all 
over the country are ordering 
- mail. by 4 prepares it in pills 

We. per box. The doctor is 
Y largely known and yee Le re- 
soected in Baltimore.” 
CELERY Meth. PILLS 


Office, 106 N. Eutaw St.,Baltimore, Md. 


For sale by all wholesale and retail Lora 
gists, or will be sent, post-paid, to a 


ress on receipt of price by the Prop 
ALE! 
pony me Farming Lands 


300 000s! located in Michigan at irom 
to %8 per acre, on easy terms 


of payment. Also, 


200, 00089 62..8% SAAS Mieke 


BAR Mr Ba Land amphie , full Pat Fae s 
v..M, 1d Uew. Lansing. Mict 
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make quick sales and the best 

profits on our New Books, “ Gold- 

= 4'Heaven. ,Mother Home 

** Curiosities 

of the Bible, »" Mond aut Sermons, 
Ribics, &ec. Send stamp t Tv tall particulars. E. B. 
REAT, Publisher, 805 Broadway, N. Y. 


every Agent, Canvasser, Trader, or 9 
ulator who reads this will send us t eit 
name and address on a postal card a 
once we will send free a specimen co 
of AGENTS’ JOURNAL. It telis you who 





keeps the best selling Goods for you to 
handle. It saves you from Frauds, 
Swindlers, &c., Gives you valuable sug- 
gestions relating to canvassing. Full of 
funny anecdotes and spicy stories, &c. 


Address 
AGENTS’ JOURNAL, New York. 





ARCY SzicS CIORTICON 


w Improved 


mai Aci LANTERN SLIDES. 


ARCY . , 1340 cad aloe 8t., pmeteinsie. 





¢ private or 
for publie u use, they stand 


LED 


et oye free. Catalorucs 10 cta 
jonticon Manual,é6th Fa 7Seta. 
erientic Outfits at Bottom Price 


PATCH: 


Gamones 
ey} at ‘0 ‘cents 
BRIDE & CO. 
ow” Broadway, 








The most 
remarkabie 
produc ~ 


Say . “ca 


-BLUE|- 


ENQUIRE FOR THE 


Middletown Plate Co's 
SJPERIOR ELECTRO-PLATED WARE. 


RD METAL. 
HEAVY. PLATE. 
FINE FINISH. 


Showroom, 13 John Street, New York, 
Factory, Middletown, Conn, 


For Sale by all Leading Dealers. 


AHEAD ALL THE TIME. 

The very best fres goods 

direct from the enepriers au 

half the usnal cost. plan 

gto Club Apeass apd large 

bu express charges 
paid. Quality guaranteed. 


ew terms free. 


AMERICAN TEA CO., 
31 aud 33 Vesey St., N,.¥. 








THE GREAT 
P, O, Box 42%, 








Christian Union 
EXTRAS. 


No. !. Our Church Work: A Series 
of Papers by the Rev. Stephen H. Tyng, 
Jr.. D.D. 15 cents. 


No. 2, How to Study the Bible, by 
the Kev. Lyman Abbatt. 15 cents. 


No. 3. Henry Ward Beecher in the 
West (with Steel-piate Kngraving of Mr. 
Beecher). In which he has given sketches of 
the people and places on his route. 15 cents. 


No. 4. The Russo-Turkish War 
(with a Map embracing the Seat of War and the 
surrounding country). Comprising in seven 
articles the origin and growth of the Eastern 
Question. 15 cents. 


No. 5. The Strike and its Lessons: 
Two addresses by Henry Ward Beecher. 
A verbatim report of what he really did say 
about the labor strikes. 15 cents. 


No. 6. The Background of Mys- 
tery. A verbatim report of Henry ard 
Beecher’s Sermon on the question of Eternal 
Punishment. 10 cents. 


No. 7. A layman’s Thoughts on 
Preaching. A series of papers by a dis- 
tinguished member of the New York Bar, in 
which he telis the ministers, not how to preach, 
but what area layman’s thoughts on the sub- 
ject. 15 cents. 


No. 8. The Future State. Contents : 
THE PROBLEM AND IT38 PKEKPLEXITIES. 
By the Rev. Henry Ward Beecher. ENDLESS 
PUNISHMENT. By the Hey. 8. C. Bartiett, 
D.D., Pres. of Dartmouth College. THE RES- 
TITUTION OF ALL THINGS. By the Rev. 
Andrew Jukes, of the Church of England. 
CONDITIONAL IMMORTALITY. By the Rev. 
J. H. Pettingell (“Clericus”’). THE PROB. 
LEM OF THE FUTURE. By the Rev. Lyman 
Abbott. 15 cents, 


No. 9. Christian Work on Busi- 
ness Principles. A Paper read before the 
Congregativnal State Conference, Ohio, by E. 
L. Day. 10 cents.- 


No. 10. Christianity Unchanged 
by Changes. Two Addresses on the “ signs 
of the Times,” by HENRY WARD BEECHER. 15 
cents. 


No. 11. How to Spend the Sum< 
mer. A 2mvo pamphiet of 112 pp., containing 
articles on Summer Hecreation by W. H. H. 
Murray, Donald G. Mitchell (Ik Marvel), * H. 
H.,” * Laicus,” Gail Hamilton, and others. (See 
Table of Contents on another page.) 25 cents. 


t@™ Any two of the 15 cent Pamphlets for 25 cents. 
THE CHRISTIAN UNION, 
77 PARK PLACE, New York. 





SPECIAL CLUBBING RATES 


WE will send the Christian Union with 
other periodicals at the following rates. The 
price of the periodical is given below. In 
ordering add the price of the Christian Union 
to the club price mentioned in the following 
list. 

N.B.—If you want any periodical not men- 
tioned in this list, write us and we will give 
prices by return mail. After the receipt of 
the first copy of the periodical, all complaints 
should be sent to the respective publishers, 
and not to us. 




















Olub Retail 
MONTHLIES. Postage Postage 
Prepaid. Prepaid, 
A $3.00 
50 4.00 
ts 
4) 
4 
4.00 
2.00 
4.00 
4.00 
4.00 
3.00 
4.00 
5.00 
1.50 
2.25 
2.00 
1.50 
WEEKLIES. 
Harper’s Weekly.......... eevees $3.50 4J 
Harper’s Ba: ss 5 i 
200 
Scientific” American 2.95 3.20 
with supplement, 6.30 8.20 
_ , Companion. noses 11.45 1.75 
L 2.00 





* With Dickens engraving, $1.00 extra. 

+ With life-size portrait of Longfellow, Bryant or 
Whittier, $4 50; retail price, $0.00. 

+ No subscriptions recetved for less than one 
year. 

| Must be New Subscription. 





RATES TO CLUBS. 

Four copies, $9.60, which is $2.40 a copy, postage 
prepaid. The party who sends us $19.20, for a club of 
eight copies (all sent at one time), will be entitled to 
a copy free forone year. All persons who get up 
clubs in their respective towns can afterwards add 
single copies at $2.40. Money should be sent by 
Check, Draft, Postal Money Order, or Registered 
Letter. Currency sent by mail is at the risk of the 
sender. Special terms to Postmasters and others 
who act as agente, 
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UNION — 


ABSOLUTELY NO PREMIUMS. 


te" The large sums of money heretofore devoted to premiums will be put into the columns of the paper. 


A UNIVERSAL 


FROM 








ENDORSEMENT 





From Pres’? PorTER, Yale College, Ct. | 

Itis with great pleasure that I express the opinion that the | 

Christian Union as at present conducted 1s an excellent family 

religious newspaper. The matter is very carefully selected and 

condensed, and the spirit of the paper eminently practical, 
catholic and Christian. 


Aug. 1878. 
t 





From Pres’t SEELYE, Amherst College, Mass. 

I have been a gratified reader of the Christian Union for the 
past year. Its intelligent treatment of current topics, its can- 
dor and comprehensiveness have given me both pleasure and 
profit, and | rejoice in its increasing circulation as an increasing 


po ver of good in the land, 


From Pres'‘t Marcy. North-Western University, 1. 
We think the Christian Union an exceedingly well-edited 
paper. The news 1s ful/ and well stated the literature elevated 
and entertaining and the moral and religious tone unexcep 


Aug.. 187». 


tional. 
Phen le 
Aug. 1878 . S. 





From Pres't BANNISTER. Garrett Biblical Institute, 1. 

I bave ever regarded the Christian Union as an excellent 
weekly doing much good in elevating the moral and religious 
tone of society and in promoting a tofty charity among Chris- 
tian people 

Its articles are varied and abie. and its literary matter of high 
quality. 


Aug.. 1878 AM an in" 


From Dr. LEONARD Bacon. New Haven 
J teke pleasure in commending the Christian Union as a news 
paper for the family continually reporting the progress of 
events as observed from a religious point of view. and as re- 
lated to the kingdom of Christ. In my own family, every one of 
us. from the eldest to the youngest, finds somethiug in every 
weekly issue to be read with interest and to yield instruction. 


Ccraca. Vlecm. 


From Prog. G. P. FisHer, Yale Theo. Seminary, Ct. 


The Christian Union appears to me an ably and carefully 
Edited journal, and one adapted to be both interesting and use- 
ful in famihes. 


Aug., 1878. henge 


“ale College, Ct. 
I judge it to 





Aug., 1878. 





From Dr. W. M. BARBOUR, 

Iam asked my opinion of the Christian Union. 
be in the front rank of modern journals, 

Let me confess that its theological hospitality exceeds my 
own. It entertais, now and then, what it may thik ‘an 
angel’’ unawares! am looking for the first angelic feather on 
some of its theological strangers 

But, for 1ts editorial ability 1ts obliging information, its cour 
age, kindliness, and catholicity of spirit, 1 deem it worthy of 
high commendation. 


¢ 
= 











From the Rev. R. W. DALE, A.M., England. 

I have received the Christian Umon for several months, and 
have always found init very pleasant and interesting reading. 
To an Englishman wanting to know how the currents of thuught 
in America are flowing It is particularly valuable. 


Sept., 1878. 





“KW. hue 


From Dr. HowARD CrosBy. New York. 
The Christian Union 1s conducted with great ability and 
dignity. It is a paper | am glad to have in my family for its 
purity and Christian liberality 


Nirat ore, 


From Dr. 8. H. TyNG, JRr., New York. 

The Christian Union commends itself to critical and Christian 
readers with equal force. Its work has during the few past 
years been so well done that it thoroughly deserves the large 
increase in its circulation which it has secured, and the general 
confidence which is its best capital 


am lor 4.8, 


From Prof. AUSTIN PHELPS, Andover Theo. Sem., Mass. 


Sept. 18, 1878. 





It gives mo pleasure to say that the accession of Dr Lyman 


Abbott to the cditoriai staff of the Christian Union has been of | 


great value to its character as a catholic and Christian paper 
{or the instruction of families. Its materials are selected with 
great care. its suggestions timely and criginal. and its general 
spirit invigorating to the best elements of Christian culture 
Amidst so much that 1s valuable. the only exception that I take 
to it is to its extension of church fellowship to Universalists, 
and its supposed sympathy with their theology 


m 
Oct., 1878 Quarhnw 4 ’ 


lu. 

The Christian Union has gone forward rapidly in the current 
year. and 1s indeed in all respects a most excellent paper It 
combines well true religion and the most important secular 
matters. and is both learned end devout 


Sept. 1878 Y) ate, Vecerep 


From Dr. C. H. Everest. Chicago, Ill. 

Since making my home in the West I have had an increasing 
desire that the Christian Union might also come bither. and 
find a welcome in every family. 

Its bold, progressive, and yet reverent spirit eminently 
adapts it to this section of the country. while its literary excel 
lence makes it the peer of any paper in the land. 


Lett Everest ~ 


From Dr. Epw. EGGLEesTon. New York. 

The Christian Union has tong been my family religious news 
paper. | read it and like it. especially for the breadth of its 
sympathies and its hospitality to fresh ideas, and its belief mm 
individual liberty. Sometimes it is almost too orthodox for me 
but, perhaps, it is all the better tor that. 





From DAVID SWING Chicago 





Sept., 1878. 





? Ete Sys ae Lin, 


Oct., 1878. 





From Ex-Gov. CurTIN, Penn. 
I commend the Christian Union asa reliable family news- 
paper, especially worthy of favor for its able and vigorous treat- 


ment of public affairs. 
aL 
? Oo Sy 


From Scuvuy.Ler Courax. 
I like the Christian Union very much, filled as it is with such 
interesting and instructive articles. And { like its name, for 
Christian Union means Christian strength and victory. 


Oct., 1878. 





Oct., 1878. 





THE PEOPLE. 


From Ex-Gov. WASHBURN, Mass. 

The Christian Union seems to have taken rank among our very 
best family papers. [t is characterized by its fresh news, vigor 
ous and timely editorials and a large addition of choice and 
varied selections from current literature. It happily blends its 
| religious selections and discussions with the news of the day. 


| 


Sept., 1878 





From Hon. R. C. McCormick. Com.-Gen. Paris Exposition. 

I have been more or less familiar with the Christian Union 
since its beginning, and have always regarded it as a journal ot 
| high tone, and especial adaptation to the family circle. 





From EMILy HUNTINGTON MILLER, Mich. 

We have a serious conviction of the dissipating effects of too 
much newspaper reading but never can feel quite comfortable 
until we have thoroughly explored the Christian Union, from 
sermons to stories. We consider it an excellent family paper. 


From the Rev.J. H. TwicHeLu, Hartford, Conn. 

I like the Christian Union as well, certainly, as any religious 
paper l read. Possibly ] might go a step further, if it were not 
for making trouble in the family.—the religious newspaper 
family. | mean,—whose happiness it would be a pity to disturb. 

There is no journal of its class that I would rank before it in 
any feature Mr. Beecher s Sermons and Talks, with the chance 
of now and then a column from his pen, make, and must ever 
make, a very great attraction. And Friend Abbott was surely 
born to be, among other things, an editor. All the work done 
on the peper is welldone It carries the power of ability united 
with a sincerely Christian motive. it seems to me; and must 
exert a positive and a wholesome influence wherever it goes. 
May it prosper, 


, 
’ 
Oct. 16, 1878. LEY. : e LoL 


From Gov. Gro. B MCCLELLAN. 

{ take great pleasure in bearing testimony to the merits of 
the Christian Union as a most excellent family paper. The 
variety of its contents and the ability with which subjects are 
discussed give it @ very high place among the newspapers of 
our country. 





| 
| 


Sept., 1898. 


| 


Oct., 1878. 


From Hon. Geo. F. Hoar, Mass. 

It gives me great pleasure to commend the Christian Union to 
the peopic of the country as an able advocate of sound morals, 
honest politics, Puritan Christianity, and a better than Paritan 
toieration and charity. 


D.D. 

I wish you would issue an edition of the Christian Union in 
the German language. My copy 1s always in demand among 
my German friends who read English, and who believe in the 
Gospel as Christ gaveit. They like the broad catholic tone of 
the paper, its practical Christian sense, its full and varied in- 
formation, and its spirited discussion of hving questions. Mr. 
Beecher's sermons are especially in demand, and the feeling of 
many is that such preaching would fill the deserted churches, 
and such a uewspaper would quicken religious life. There is 
nothing like either in Germany; and America is te be congratu- 
lated on having both. 





From Rev. Jos. P. Taompson 





Oct., 1878. 








$3.00 per annum, postage prepaid. 


Clergymen, $2.50. 


Send stamps for Sample Copy. Address 


$1.00 for four months on trial. 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION, 





27 Park Place, New York. 
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EVERY DLADY 


IN AMERICA 


Should Signalize the Advent of the New Year by Becoming a Subscriber 
to that Best of all Fashion Publications, 


ANDREWS’ BAZAR 


Unanimously pronounced by the Press from the Atlantic to the Pacific, and from the Lakes to the Gulf, to be 


“The Most Brilliant and Versatile of Current Periodicals.” 


“A Treasure House of Wit, Wisdom, Fancy, and Intelligence.” 


“A Mine of Practical Knowledge.” A Connecting Link with the World of Fashion.” The Reigning Fashion Magazine of the Day.” “Without Exception 
the Most Valuable Periodical Extant for Mothers and Daughters.” “An Invaluable Authority upon Cookery, Floriculture, and Needlework.” 





In spite of the high level of excellence already attained, exhaustive efforts will be made to secure STILL GRANDER RESULTS FOR THE YEAR 1879, AND TO MAKE THiS DOMINANT 
FASHION PERIODICAL even more worthy of the patronage of the thousands of refined and cultivated families who now look on it as the rade mecum in all matters of tasiv. 





TWO HUNDRED THOUSAND READERS 


HAVE ALREADY STAMPED THE EXCELLENCE OF THIS MONTHLY JOURNAL OF FASHION AND LITERATURE WITH THEIR PATRONAGE, AND IT STANDS TO-DAY ON AN 
EMINENCE SURPASSING ALL OTHERS. The marvel of its surpassing ability and completeness is still more enhanced by the low subscription price «t which it is furnished, 


ONE DOLLAR PER 


ANNUM, PREPAID, 


To any Part of the United States or Canada, a Trifle over Eight Cents per Month. 


SAMPLE COPY MAILED TO ANY ADDRESS UPON RECEIPT OF TEN CENTS. FOR TERMS TO CLUS AGENTS AND TABLE OF CONTENTS FOR THE NEW YEAR, SEE FOLLOW- 


ING COLUMNS. ALL COMMUNICATIONS SHOULD BE ADDRESSED. 


OW. RR, 


ANDREWS, 


Publisher “Andrews’ Bazar,” Cincinnati, Ohio. 





ANDREWS’ BAZAR FOR 1879 
ILL CONTAIN OVER FUUR HUNDRED ENGRAVINGS, 
Representing the very latest and most practical styles of Costumes, Wraps, and Suits for Ladies’, 
Misses’, Boys’, and Children’s wear, Fancy Work, Muslin Underwear, Articles for Household Dec- 


oration, &c., &c. 
SERIAL AND SHORT STORIES, 
BY NOTED AUTHORS. 

The stories published in the BAZAR are of the highest type of excellence, and no one can read 

them without becoming intensely interested. 
KEVIEW OF PARIS FASHIONS, 

BY LUCY HAMILTON HOOPER, 
The most brilliant Fashion Writer of the day. .Mrs. Hooper's letters are celebrated for their 
graphic delineation of the latest modes in vogue in the gay French capital, and are more widely 
read and quoted than any other Fashion Letters furnished to the American press. 

LETTERS FROM LONDON, 

BY ARDERN HOLT, 
One of the most accomplished contributors to the English press. 
REVIEW OF NEW YORK FASHIONS, 
BY MARY C. HARWOOD. 

Mrs. Harwood's letters bristle all through with just such information as ladies in the interior 
find themselves most in need of, and are photographs true to life, so to speak, of the changing 
fashions of the American ee. 

ILLUSTRATED NEEDLEWORK, 
Designs and descriptions of how to make all the various kinds of laces possible to be made by 
hand. This department is exceedingly popular, and is alone worth tenfoid the subscription price 
of the BAZAR to every lady interested in this fascinating art. 

TALKS TO AMERICAN HOUSEKEEPERS. 

A series of articles on Cookery, with valuable Recipes and instructions in the Art of French 
Housekeeping. These articles are of great value to housekeepers, and are alone worth many 
times the subscription price of the BAZAR. 

A SERIES OF ARTICLES ON ART, 
BY MRS. MARTHA J. LAMB, 
The celebrated lady historian. Mrs. Lamb fully sustains her reputation in these articles; they 
are scholarly, yet readable as romance. 
TALKS ABOUT MUSIC, 
Containing a vast amount of information not attainable except by long years of study. Those 
interested in music will find in these articles a fund of knowledge which will prove invaluable. 
HOME DRESSMAKING, 
Edited by one of the best authorities in the country. In this series full information is given of 
all the methods of Cleaning, Repairing, and Remodeling Old and Worn Material, so that it shall 
have the Gloss and Freshness of New Goods—a matter of vast interest to thousands of families 
at a time when economy has become so necessary. 
THE CULTIVATION OF FLOWERS, 
Window Gardening, how to prepare Plants for Winter Blooming, wha to do each month to keep 
Plants in good condition, &c., &c. This department, to ladies interested in Floriculture, presents 
untold attractions, and should induce taem to subscribe for the BAZAR, if for no other reason. 
HINTS ON HOUSEHOLD DECORATIONS, 
Practical suggestions concerning the selection of Carpets, Furniture, Paper Hangings, Tat are, 
&c., with instructions of how to make many articles to adorn and render American homes more 


beautitul. 
A GLOSSARY OF FRENCH, ITALIAN AND LATIN 
Terms and Phrases in frequent use—an invaluable feature, and one receiving warm encomiums 


from thousands of readers. 
COLUMN ENTITLED HYGIENE, 
Contributed by an accomplished physician. 
SKETCHES OF THE KARLY PIONEERS OF THE WEST. 
FASHIONABLE CHIT-CHAT, 
Paragraphs noting the latest modes in Millinery, Shoes, Hosiery, Fans, Trimmings, Ribbons, 


Lingerie, etc., etc., etc. 
THEATRICAL AND MUSICAL NEWS. 
PEN PORTRAITS OF DISTINGUISHED PEOPLE. 
A SERIAL STORY FOR THE CHILOREN, 
Entitled ‘‘ PHILIP,” the first chapter of which appears in the January number. 
IN CHILDREN’S TOILETTES, 
Special attention is given to the fullest showing of everything that is elegant, tasteful and orna- 
mental, this being a specialty of ANDREWS’ BAZAR, and something NOT COMPETENTLY 
TREATED IN ANY OTHER FASHION MAGAZINE. To consummate the help and suggestions 
so lavishly offered in the pages of the BAZAR, 
ANDREWS’ BAZAR PATTERNS, 
All fashioned into shape, give a comprehensive idea how a sent should be shaped and put to- 
gether, and present the perfection ve «> ore SURPASSING ALL OTHERS IN THEIR 
NOVELTY, ACCURACY AND RELIABILITY. 
USAGES OF POLITE SOCIETY, 
A series of articles of more than ordinary interest to those not much in society. Under this 
head a lady or gentleman can read what is proper and allowable’according to the rules observed 
in the best society, ball etiquette, fashionable dinners, teas, kettle-drums, manner of receiving 
and entertaining guests, manner of receiving and making New Year's calls, etc., etc. 
Valuable Miscellany ; Book Reviews and Notices: Flashes of American Wit and Hu- 
mor ; Answers to Correspondents, Etc., Etc. 

With such an unexampled galaxy of attractions, covering all that interest the re- 
fined and cultivated classes, 

ANDREWS’ BAZAR FOR 1879 
Goes before the public with the conviction on the part of its Proprietor that all which 
money, judgment, experience, and the most cultivated taste can command, are offered 
at an unprecedentedly small subscription price. 

A MAGAZINE I8 THUS BROUGHT WITHIN THE REACH OF ALL CLASSES WHICH 
Wabeieac” “eM RROMMOUS RUBSCMIPTION LIST AURERDE APE AINAD 1S Tule BES 
WITNESS OF ITS GRAND SUCCKS3. a — 

TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION—ONE DOLLAR PER ANNOM, POSTAGE PAID. Sample copy 
matied upon receipt of l0c. Subscriptions may commence at any time. Libera! inducements to getters 
up of Clubs. Pros us sent upon receipt of appttention. Remittances to cover Suvscriptions should 
be made by P.O. Money Order, Bank Draft, or in Registered Letter. Address 


W. R. ANDREWS, 


PUBLISHER “ANDREW®S’ BAZAR,” CINCINNATI, OHIO. 





N. B.—Those answering this advertisement will confer a favor by stating in what journal they saw it. 


PREMIUM OFFER TO CANVASSERS. 


HOME EMPLOYMENT. 
EASY AND PLEASANT WORK. 


Generous and Bountitul Compensation. 


Thousands are now working for ANDREWS’ BAZAR because it yields the surest and quickest 
returns. It is the reigning 


FASHION, HOME, AND SOCIETY PAPER 


of the day, and the most brilliant literary success of the age. 

Active and intelltgent young men and women can find agreeable, light, and exceedingly profit- 
able employment among their own circle of acquaintances in every city, town, village, and hamlet 
in the United States and British Provinces in canvassing for subscriptions to 


ANDREWS’ BAZAR. 


It speaks for itself. It is beautiful in appearance, brilliantly illustrated, overflowing in good 


things, and need only be shown to secure a subscriber. 
ANDREWS’ BAZAR 


Is so cheap, every woman in America can afford to take it. The price is only 


ONE DOLLAR PER YEAR, POSTACE PAID. 
A Fraction over Eight Cents Per Month. 
THE OPPORTUNITY OF 


is79o 


"To Make Money Quickly. 


Two Hundred Dollars in Gold will be paid for the largest Club of new subscribers 
secured and the names sent before June 1, 1879. 

One Hundred Dollars in Gold will constitute the second splendid premium, and will 
be presented to the canvasser sending the next largest number of new subscribers. 

Fifty Dollars in Gold can be made in thirty days by industrious and intelligent effort. 
Seven subscribers a day for one month, or two bundred new names in all, at one dollar each, will 
be rewarded by a gift of Fifty Dollars in Gold. 

Twenty-five Dollars in Gold easily gained in any neighborhood by getting a hundred 
new names at a dollar each for this splendid periodical one whole year. 

; rae to the foregoing tempting propositions, the publisher makes the following glittgr- 
ing offer: 

To every person sending FIFTY DOLLARS, with the names of fifty new subscribers, Ten 
Dollars in Gold. 

To every os sending FORTY DOLLARS, with the names of forty new subscribers, we will 
give Eight Dollars in Gold. 

To every person sending TWENTY-FIVE DOLLARS, with the names of tirenty-five new sub- 
scribers, we will give Five Dollars in Gold. 

To every person sending FIFTEEN DOLLARS, with the names of fAfteen new subscribers, we 
will give Two Dollars and Fifty Cents in Gold, 

o every person sending TEN LLARS, with the names of ten new subscribers, we will give 
One Dollar and Fifty Cents. 

To every person sending SEVEN DOLLARS, with the names of seren new subscribers, we will 
mail, post paid, for one year, one copy of “ Andrews’ American Queen,” or any two-dollar publi- 
cation that the agent may select. 

To every person sending FIVE DOLLARS, with the names of five new subscribers, we will mail 
one copy of the BAZAR. post paid, for one year. 


OFFER TU THE GIRLS AND BOYS, 

WE WILL GIVE TO TH# GIRL NOT OVER FIFTEEN YEARS OF AGE WHO SENDS US 
THE LARGEST NUMBER OF NEW YEARLY SUBSCRIPTIONS BEFORE JUNE 1, 1879, A 
HANDSOME DIAMOND RING SUITABLE FOR A MISS. 

WE WILL GIVE TO THE BOY NOT OVER FIFTEEN YEARS OLD WHO SENDS THE 
LARGEST NUMBER OF NEW YEARLY SUBSCRIPTIONS IN THE TIME SPECIFIED ABOVE 
A SILVER WATCH AND CHAIN, 

THESE TWO PREMIUMS HAVE BEEN CAREFULLY SELECTED, AND CANNOT FAIL 
TO PROVE ACCEPTABLE TO THE RECIPIENTS. . 

THE GIRLS AND BOYS WHO COMPETE FOR THESE PREMIUMS AND WHO FAIL IN 
SECURING THE SAME WILL BE REWARDED ACCORDING TO OUR GENERAL OFFER TO 
CANVASSERS. 

We take — ride in these two premiums, and are positive they will Ea acceptable, not 
only to the girl and the boy who win the prizes, but tu their parents and friends. In each case 
the name of the winner of the prize will be engraved on the present. 

NO WORK WITHOCT PAY. 

EVERY CANVASSER WILL RECEIVE A PREMIUM ACCORDING TO THE NUMBER OF 
SUBSCRIPTIONS SENT AND IN CONFORMITY WITH THE TERMS OF OUR PREMIUM 
LIST. This also applies to those competing for the Grand Prize ‘- In other words, a person 
failing to secure either of the large premiums will be rewarded according to our Premium List. 

Now isthe Time to Organize a Club for 1879, since subscriptions should com- 


only requires an introduction to secure a subscription from every lady to whom it is shown. 
&@™ Send Ten Cents to prepay postage on Outfit, consisting of Sample Copies of the BAZAR 
Prospectus and Circulars. Address all communications, 


W. R. ANDREWS, 


PUBLISHER “ ANDREWS’ BAZAR,” CINCINNATI, OHIO. 





nieces 
. N. B.—Those answering this advertisement will confer a favor by stating in what journal they saw it. 
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mence with the brilliant opening number of the New Year. The BAZAR takes like wildfire, and ~ 
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